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x% OBITER DICTA *% 


THE GRAMMARIAN’S CHILD 
With Apologies to Mr. Kipling* 


CHENAULT KELLY! 


- THE High and Far-Off Times, the English Teacher, O Best Beloved, had 
no modern method of sentence analysis. He had only an old-fashioned, 
bunglesome bulgy method as clumsy as a boot, that he could wriggle about from 
one side of the classroom to the other; but he could not get his students—and 
by students, O Best Beloved, I mean the gifted and the ungifted—to speak, 
read, or think better with it. 

But there was one English teacher—a non-conformist English teacher 
who was full of insatiable curiosity, and that means he asked ever so many 
questions. And he lived in North America and he filled all North America 
with his insatiable curiosity. He asked the tall English teacher in the next room 
why she taught her students the parts of a sentence. And the tall teacher in 
the next room said, ‘So they can classify the words in a sentence by the names 
subject, indirect object, object, silly.’’ He asked the eighth grade teacher across 
the hall, “What is the object of classifying?” And the eighth grade teacher 
across the hall said, “So that students can tell which pronoun to use—for 
example, the pronouns she and her.’ He asked a broad-minded speaker at the 
National Council of Teachers of English meeting (she was not from his school) 
how she taught her students of grammar standard usage. And the broad-minded 
speaker at the NCTE meeting said, “My, who teaches formal grammar any 
more! I just correct each student when he makes the wrong choice, and wait 
for him to feel a need.’ And she looked down her nose at the non-conformist 
English teacher and sniffed. But sti] he was full of insatiable curiosity. He 
asked questions about everything he saw, or heard, or read; and all the English 
teachers admonished him. And still he was full of insatiable curiosity 


* “The Elephant’s Child,” Just So Stories. 


! Miss Kelly is assistant professor of English at Eastern Illinois State College. Her 
article was delivered as a talk at last fall's meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English. It is reprinted here, with her permission and that of the editors, from the 
April 1956 issue of Illinois English Bulletin. 
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ve fine morning in the middle of the Precession of the Equinoxes, this non- 
- conformist English teacher asked a fine new question that he had never 
asked before. He said, ““What makes the General Semanticist so big and strong?” 
Then everybody said, “Hush!” in a loud and dretful tone and they waved 
pointers at him immediately and directly and they admonished him and shook 
their heads, without stopping for a long time. 

By and by, when that was finished he came upon a Scientific Linguist sitting 
in the middle of a structural thorn bush, and said, “All my colleagues have 
waved their pointers at me and have admonished me for my insatiable curiosity ; 
and still 1 want to know what makes the General Semanticist so big and strong?” 

The Scientific Linguist said, in a mournful cry, “Go to the high halls of 
learning at a great grey-green University all set about with skyscrapers and find 
out.” 

That very next morning, when there was nothing left of the Equinoxes, 
because the Precession had preceded according to precedent, this non-conformist 
English teacher took a hundred pounds of books (the heavyweight kind), and 
a hundred pounds of typing paper (the long white kind), and seventeen 
pencils (the yellow lead kind), and said to all his dear colleagues, “Good-bye. 
I am going to the high halls of learning at a great grey-green University all set 
about with skyscrapers to find out what makes the General Semanticist so big 
and strong.” And they all admonished him once more for luck although he 
asked them most politely to stop. 

Then he went away, a little warm, but not at all astonished, reading the 
heavyweight books and throwing away the pages he could not understand. 

He went from Chestine Gowdy's English Grammar to Jespersen's Philosophy 
of Grammar, and from the Philosophy of Grammar he went east by north to 
The Meaning of Meaning by Ogden and Richards, The Structure of English by 
Charles Fries, ““A New Clue to Transfer,” by Gertrude Hendrix, and An Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truth by Bertrand Russell till at last he came to the high halls 
of learning at a great grey-green University all set about with skyscrapers, 
precisely as the Scientific Linguist had said. 

Now you must know and understand, O Best Beloved, that till that very 
week, and day, and hour, and minute this non-conformist English teacher had 
never seen a General Semanticist and did not know what one was ‘like. It was 
all his insatiable curiosity. 

The first thing that he found was a bi-valued Symbolic Logician all curled 
up on a truth table. 

“'Scuse me,” said the non-conformist English teacher most politely, “but 
have you seen such a thing as a General Semanticist in these promiscuous 
parts?” 

“Have I seen a General Semanticist?’’ said the bi-valued Symbolic Logician 
in a voice of dretful scorn. “What will you ask me next?” 
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"Scuse me,”’ said the non-conformist English teacher, “but could you kindly 
tell me what makes him so big and strong? 

Then the bi-valued Symbolic Logician uncoiled himself from the truth 
table and admonished him with his sharp, sharp tongue and shook his head. 

“This is odd,” said the non-conformist English teacher, “because the tall 
teacher in the next room and the eighth grade teacher across the hall, not to 
mention the broad-minded speaker at the NCTE meeting who doesn’t belong to 
our school, have all admonished me and have shaken their heads at me for my 
insatiable curiosity—and I suppose this is the same thing 


S° he said good-bye very politely to the bi-valued Symbolic Logician, and 
helped hoist him up on the truth table again, and went on a little warm, 
but not at all astonished, reading books and throwing away the pages he could 
not understand, till he came to someone he thought was a paper-hanger standing 
on an abstraction ladder and singing over and over again, “The word is not the 
thing; the word is not the thing.” 

But it was really the General Semanticist, O Best Beloved, and the General 
Semanticist waved his arm like this to demonstrate vertical stratification 


“’Scuse me,”’ said the non-conformist English teacher most politely, ‘but 


do you happen to have seen a General Semanticist in these promiscuous parts?” 


Then the General Semanticist waved the other arm like this to demonstrate 
horizontal stratification and shook his head in the non-elemental elements and 
the non-conformist English teacher stepped back most politely because he did 
not want to be admonished again. 

“Come hither, Little One,” said the General Semanticist. “Why do you ask 
such things?” 

"Scuse me,” said the non-conformist English teacher most politely, “but all 
my colleagues have admonished me and including the bi-valued Symbolic Lo- 
gician, with the precise and sharpened tongue, just up the way, who admonishes 
harder than any of them; and so, if it’s quite all the same to you, I don’t want 
to be admonished any more.” 

“Come hither, Little One,’ said the General Semanticist, ‘for I am the 
General Semanticist,’” and he flashed his non-identity button to show that it 
was true 

Then the English teacher grew all breathless, and panted, and put one foot 
on the ladder of abstraction and said, ‘You are the very person I have been 
looking for all these long days. What makes you so big and strong?” 

“Come hither, Little One,’’ said the General Semanticist, ‘‘and I'll whisper.” 

Then the English teacher put his head close to the General Semanticist’s 
musky, tusky mouth and the General Semanticist said, “All day long I pull 
people up this ladder of abstraction and today I think I shall begin with you.” 
And the General Semanticist caught him by his old-fashioned method of sentence 
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analysis which up to that very week, day, hour, and minute, had been no bigger 
than a boot, though much more useful. 


A’ THIS, the English teacher was much annoyed, for you must know and 
understand, O Best Beloved, that although from time to time the English 
teacher had been impatient with his old-fashioned method of sentence analysis, 
still he had had it ever since he was a child and he did not want to part with 
it. So he said, “Let go! You are hurtig by grabbatical systub.”’ 

Then the bi-valued Symbolic Logician scuffled down from the truth table and 
said, “My young friend, if you do not now, immediately and instantly, pull 


as hard as ever you can, it is my opinion that your comrade with the struc- 
tural differential [and by this he meant the General Semanticist} will jerk you 
up the ladder of abstraction before you can say Jack Robinson.” 

This is the way that bi-valued Symbolic Logicians always talk. 

Then the English teacher sat back on his haunches, and pulled, and pulled, 
and pulled, and his theory of sentence analysis began to stretch. And the 
General Semanticist climbed steadily up the ladder of abstraction and he pulled, 
and pulled, and pulled. 

And the English teacher's grammar system kept on stretching; and the 
English teacher used all his mind and pulled, and pulled, and pulled; and the 
General Semanticist kept reaching higher and higher levels of abstraction, and 
he pulled, and pulled, and pulled and at each pull the English teacher's grammar 
theory grew longer and longer—and it hurt him hijjus! 

Then the English teacher felt his feet leaving terra firma and he said through 
his grammar theory which was now nearly five feet long, ‘This is too butch 
for be.” 

Then the bi-valued Symbolic Logician came down from the Truth Table, and 
knotted himself in a double-clove-hitch around the English teacher's feet and 
said, ‘Rash and inexperienced traveler, we will now seriously devote ourselves 
to a little high and mental tension, because if we do not, it is my impression 
that yonder self-propelling aerial acrobat with the non-aristotelian point of view 
{and by this, O Best Beloved, he meant the General Semanticist} will vitiate 
your future career.” 

That is the way all bi-valued Symbolic Logicians always talk. 

So he pulled, and the English teacher pulled, and the General Semanticist 
pulled; but the English teacher and the Symbolic Logician pulled hardest; and 
at last the General Semanticist let go of the English teacher's method of sentence 
analysis with a plop you could hear all up and down the high halls of learning. 

Then the English teacher sat down most hard and sudden; but first he was 
careful to say “Thank you,” to the bi-valued Symbolic Logician; and next he 
was kind to his poor pulled grammar theory and wrapped it all up in red tape 
and hung it in the shade of a skyscraper to cool. 
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“What are you doing that for?’ asked the bi-valued Symbolic Logician. 

“ "Scuse me,’’ said the English teacher, “but my grammar theory is badly 
out of shape, and I am waiting for it to shrink. 

“Then you will have to wait a long time,” said the Symbolic Logician, “Some 
people do not know what is good for them 


i em ENGLISH teacher sat there for three years waiting for his grammar system 
to shrink. But it never grew any shorter, and, besides it made him think! 


For, O Best Beloved, you will see and understand that the General Semanticist 


had pulled it out into a really modern and comprehensive system of sentence 


analysis same as all English teachers have today 

At the end of the third year, a verbalized problem full of “if . . . then’s,” 
“and so’s,” “therefore’s’’ and “‘buts’’ came along and stung him on the shoulder, 
and before he knew what he was doing he lifted up that new system of his and 
solved the problem in a trice. 

"Vantage number one!" said the Symbolic Logician. “You couldn't have 
done that with a mere-smear system of sentence analysis. Try and read a little 
now.” 

Before he thought what he was doing the English teacher picked up one of 
the heavyweight books he had thrown away because he could not understand 
it, dusted it clean against his shirt sleeve, and read the book from cover to 
cover, understanding all he wanted to understand of it. 

“ "Vantage number two!” said the Symbolic Logician. ‘You couldn't have 
done that with a mere-smear method of sentence analysis. Now how would you 
like to teach children to pick out subjects and direct objects?” 

“"Scuse me,” said the English teacher. “I should not like that at all.”’ 

"Vantage number three,” said the bi-valued Symbolic Logician. “You 
won't ever need to with that new system of yours. Now, how would you like 
to teach your students how to read and write and think clearly?” 

“I should like that very much, indeed,” said the English teacher 

“Well, you will find that new system of sentence analysis of yours very 
useful to teach people how to verbalize their concepts and to interpret the 
verbalized concepts of others.” 

“Thank you,” said the English teacher, “I'll remember that; and now I 
think I'll go home to all my dear students and try 

So the English teacher went home across North America frisking and 
whisking his new method of sentence analysis. One dark evening he came back 
to all his dear colleagues, and he coiled up his new method and said, “How 
do you do?”’ They were very glad to see him and immediately said. ‘Come here 
and be admonished for your insatiable curiosity 

“Pooh,” said the non-conformist English teacher. ‘I don’t think you people 
know anything about admonishing; but I do and I'll show you 
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Then he uncurled his new system for teaching sentence forms and knocked 
two of his dear colleagues head over heels. 

“O Participles!” said they, “where did you learn that trick, and what have 
you done to your grammar system?’ 

“I got a new one in the high halls of learning at a great grey-green Uni- 
versity all set about with skyscrapers,” said the English teacher. 

“It looks very ugly,” said the tall teacher in the next room. 

“It does,” said the English teacher. “But it is very useful. Come to my 
classroom tomorrow and I will show you what I can do with it.” 


S? the next day, all the teachers crowded into the English teacher's classroom 
to watch a lesson. Instead of manipulating words like direct object, auxiliary 
verb, and preposition—words rarely seen outside of a grammar classroom—the 
children were studying the effect upon sentences of such words as each, all, if... 


then, a, and the—words they had to use or read over and over again inside of 


all kinds of classrooms and outside as well. Instead of parsing, the students 
were studying four simple but strange looking non-verbal symbol clusters that 
looked for all the world like formulas they were accustomed to in chemistry, 


mathematics, and physics. Instead of learning untrustworthy rules such as ‘‘the 
object is the undergoer of the act,” the children were discovering the difference 
between assertion and denotation, between proper names and descriptions, be- 
tween inductive and deductive reasoning. They were discovering that attributes 
classify, that relations may be symmetrical or asymmetrical, that some sentences 
have truth value and others do not, that the word is has four entirely different 
duties; and that furthermore, all this knowledge was valuable to them every- 
where they went. Whenever the non-conformist English teacher had time, he 
showed his students how to use the non-verbal symbols in solving simple little 
problems of deduction and inference. And whenever he wished to teach standard 
usage, he let his pupils discover for themselves what to use by applying the 
Hendrix delayed verbalization theory of learning. 

Well, things grew so exciting in that classroom of language study, that all 
his dear colleagues went off one by one in a hurry to the high halls of learning 
to acquire new systems of sentence analysis. When they came back, nobody 
admonished anybody any more; and ever since that day, O Best Beloved, all 
English teachers you will ever see, besides all those that you won't, have sentence 
analysis methods precisely like the method of the non-conformist English teacher 
with the insatiable curiosity. 





THE FULLY FUNCTIONING 
PERSONALITY* 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


INCE the theme of this conference is ‘The Search for Security,’ let me start 

by contrasting two views of security, namely, the static and the dynamic. The 
static concept of security may be pictured by thinking of the oyster inside its 
shell, the frightened person behind his neurotic defenses, or pre-war France 
behind the Maginot Line. The main idea in the static concept of security is to 
build up enough protective walls and to sit still inside them. The “search for 
security’ for many people still is the task of building and mending walls 
around oneself. 

The dynamic concept of security can be pictured by thinking of a skillful 
and self-confident driver speeding home in the traffic stream along Bayshore 
highway. He knows that the highway is dangerous; he knows that he may 
encounter drunken drivers or cars with faulty brakes, and he knows that a slight 
error in judgment at 60 miles an hour may result in his not getting home at all. 
Nevertheless, he is not insecure, he is not frightened; in fact, this daily con 
frontation of danger doesn't worry him at all, because his security in this dy 
namic and dangerous situation depends not on walls to protect him from danger, 
but on internal resources—skill, knowledge, experience, flexibility—with which 
he knows he can cope with danger. 

And in this choice of examples I think I have already indicated that the 
static concept of security is an illusory one, except perhaps for oysters. Against 
the background of far more profound psychological experience and knowledge 
than I can bring to bear on the subject, other speakers at this conference have 
spoken and will speak of how one cultivates through proper teaching and child 
rearing methods and self-criticism, the kind of dynamic, inner security which 
is the goal of education and psychiatry in our times. I shall leave these matters 
for others to discuss; I myself should like to discuss the question, “ Assuming 
that the search for security has been successful so that you have developed a 

* Presented at the Asilomar Conference of the Mental Health Society of Northern 
California, September 3, 1955; at the annual meeting of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association in San Francisco, October 25, 1955; and at the Outdoor Art Club, 
Mill Valley, California, May 24, 1956. An earlier version of this paper was presented in 
the 1954 Lecture Series of the Chicago Chapter of the International Society for General 


Semantics. 
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person who is genuinely free of neurotic anxieties, and therefore free of needless 
defensive reactions, what would he (or she) look like? What sort of a person 
would a genuinely sane individual be? What would he be like to have around, 
to talk with as a friend, to work with as a colleague? That is, how does he dis- 
tinguish himself from people like us?” 

The reason I am interested in this topic is that I have been reading recently 
some psychological literature on the subject of emotional health. This sort of 
reading is both rare and interesting, because as you know, there is plenty of 
literature on neurotics and psychotics, telling us how we get to be the messes 
we are—that is, through being bottle-fed, through being toilet-trained too 
severely, through living in an over-competitive culture, through having sexual 
inhibitions or through having not enough of them, through having had the 
wrong parents, or through having been subjected to the wrong methods of 
education, and so on. We have thousands of descriptions of emotional disturb- 
ance and its causes, but we have too few descriptions of emotional health. And 
so, as I say, what does a sane person look like? 


 - of the bases of my inquiry to this question arises from Korzybski’s claim 
that he had given the first clear, definite functional definition of sanity. 
The sane individual, he said, does not confuse levels of abstraction; he does not 
treat the map as if it were the territory; he does not copy animals in their reac- 
tions and therefore is not a dogmatist or a categorist (the pun is Korzybski’s, not 
mine); he does not treat as identical all things that have the same name; he 
does not exhibit two-valued orientations in which absolute good is pitted against 
absolute evil; he does not confuse reports with inferences, inferences with judg- 
mental statements; he is cautious about applying generalizations to particulars. 

You will note that this description that Korzybski gives is a negative de- 
scription, because it says so many things that the sane individual does not do. 
Of course there are positive elements in Korzybski’s description of sanity, too. 
They are to the effect that the sane individual is extensionally oriented (that is, 
he is fact-minded rather than word-minded), he is conscious of his abstracting 
and of his projecting processes, he is relaxed rather than rigid or defensive, and 
he is cooperative and mature in his orientations. 

Now I don't want to argue with Korzybski’s concept of sanity, which I 
believe is as good as any you can find; nevertheless his account of sanity is at a 
fairly high level of abstraction. He said, for example, that if our evaluative 
processes were not crippled by built-in misevaluations, we would all function so 
well that we could all be regarded as geniuses, Some people have laughed at 
Korzybski because they thought that he made a vast over-statement when he 
said this, but I don’t think there is anything to laugh at here. We all know 
people, including people who are very dear to us among our friends and rela- 
tives, who we feel would be enormously creative if they only got the bugs out 
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of their systems. Often we feel that way about ourselves. Hence, to cease being 
crippled by unsound evaluative habits does not seem an unrealizable goal. Maybe 
we could all be geniuses, or at least a little less removed from the genius class, 
if we knew how to overcome our misevaluations. But again let me call attention 
to the fact that the main emphasis of Korzybski's description of sanity is a 
negative one, that is, that we must stop doing the things we do now that prevent 
us from functioning better. And so we do not get a picture from Korzybski of 
the semantically liberated or the sane individual 

The kind of literature I have been reading lately and from which I shall 
abstract some passages tonight is exemplified by the work of Professor A. H. 
Maslow of Brandeis University, who has done a study of what he calls the 
“self-actualizing person.’ This is a portion of his book called Motivation and 
Personality which has recently been published Also, I should like to talk about 
Dr. Carl Rogers, at the University of Chicago, who has been trying to isolate 
the characteristics of what he calls the “fully functioning person’’ or the “creative 
person.” From these books and others in the same general direction, we get a 
picture of what modern psychologists—specifically those psychologists whose 
position is most closely allied to that of general semantics—regard as the 
psychologically healthy person, that is, the person whose search for security 
has been successful. 

So let's talk about the “genuinely sane person” or, to use Carl Rogers’ term, 
the ‘fully functioning person.” What does he look like? Who is this character? 
Dr. Rogers’ theories are based upon an extrapolation beyond the facts abstracted 


from successful cases of therapy that he has seen, and the materials for his pic- 


tures of the “sane person” are then the experiences and observations of a psycho- 
therapist 

Maslow approaches his idea of the ‘sane person,’” whom he calls the ‘‘self- 
actualizing personality,” from a different source. He defines the “‘self-actualizing 
person’’ as one who makes “full use and exploitation of his talents, capacities, 
and potentialities.” These people, he says, “seem to be fulfilling themselves 
and to be doing the best that they are capable of doing. They are people who 
have developed or are developing to the full stature of which they are capable.” 
In order to isolate the characteristics of the “'self-actualizing personality’’ Maslow 
started with a rough definition and applied it to those of his friends, acquaint- 
ances and students who seemed to fill the bill. He also studied a number of 
historical characters or living personalities, about 60 or 70 people altogether, 
who seemed to meet the requirements. Hi does not, of course, give the names 
of all the persons he has studied. Some of them were famous, some obscure. 
Some whom he thought to be self-actualizing turned out, on closer examination, 
not to be as healthy as they looked at first. After much careful screening ‘he 
narrowed down his list to some 40 peo} le whom he found to be self actualizing 
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And so I shall lump together Carl Rogers’ “fully functioning person” with 
Maslow’s ‘‘self-actualizing personality’ and call this combined abstraction the 
“genuinely sane individual.” 


> be MOST impressive fact, as described by both Rogers and Maslow, is that 
these sane people are not, in the ordinary sense of the term, ‘‘well-adjusted.” 
The unreflective layman and many school teachers and administrators, even 
some psychiatrists, seem to believe that adjustment to a society, in the sense of 
complete conformity with the goals, internal and external, of that society, is the 
goal of mental health. Such a view of adjustment would mean that in Rome 
you would not only do as the Romans do, but think and feel as the Romans 
do; that in a money-mad society you too would be money-mad; that in a Nazi 
society you would be a good Nazi. The “fully functioning personality’ is not, 
in that sense, fully adjusted. His relation to the society around him may be 
described somewhat as follows: he is in and of the society of which he is a 
member, but he is not a prisoner of that society. 

On the other-hand, the “fully functioning personality” is not an outright 
rebel against social norms of a society either, given a half-way tolerable society 
to live in. Maslow writes as follows of his case-studies of ‘‘self-actualizing 
personalities” : 


Their behavior is marked by simplicity and naturalness, and by lack of 
artificiality and straining for effort. This does not necessarily mean con 
sistently unconventional behavior. Actually the ‘‘self-actualizing personal- 
ity” is not extremely unconventional. His unconventionality is not super- 
ficial but essential and internal. It is his impulse, thought, and conscious- 
ness that are unconventional, spontaneous and natural. Apparently recog- 
nizing that the world of people in which he lives could not understand 
or accept this, and since he has no wish to hurt people or to fight them 
over trivialities, he will go through the ordinary trivial conventions with 
a good-humored shrug and with the best possible grace. . . . But the fact 
that this “conventionality’”’ is a cloak which rests very lightly on his should- 
ers and is easily cast aside can be seen from the fact that the self-actualiz- 
ing person practically never allows convention to hamper him or inhibit 
him from doing anything that he considers very important and basic. 


Now Carl Rogers states more or less the same thing when he says, “The 
fully functioning personality is not necessarily ‘adjusted’ to his culture, he is 
not a conformist. But at any time and in any culture he would live constructively, 
in as much harmony with the culture as a balanced satisfaction of his internal 
needs demanded.” In other words, he can take his culture or he can leave it 
alone as is dictated by his deepest inner needs. 

This, too, can be restated in the language of general semantics. One of 
the most important insights we get from general semantics is that human beings 
are a “symbolic class of life,’ from which follow our generalizations about the 
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relationships between symbols and what they stand for. Because we are a sym- 
bolic class of life, much of our behavior, many of our needs, are symbolic in 
addition to being functional. 

Let me illustrate this in a humble way. When we are hungry, of course we 
must eat, but we often eat at more expensive restaurants than we can afford 
because we hope to symbolize by this choice of restaurant our high social 
status, and we want to avoid the distasteful low-status symbolism of the modest 
restaurant where the food is better and the prices are lower. To those whose 
symbol-systems are fixated and who have no self-insight, eating at the most 
expensive restaurant in town is success, while eating anywhere else is social 
disgrace. For symbol-fixated people this kind of identity equation holds for 
all other social symbols in the way of conspicuous consumption, so ial rituals, 
and social behavior. These are the people whose self-respect is absolutely depend- 
ent on the kind of clothes they wear, the kind of car they drive, the kind of 
society they are seen with. For these people clothes or cars or country club mem- 
bership or social ritual are not symbols, but ultimate realities. 

To know the difference between a symbol and that which is symbolized 
the difference between map and territory—is a central idea in general semantics. 
Of course others before Korzybski had arrived at this conclusion, but Korzybski 
was alone in making this a central premise of his thinking. Once you have 
internalized the idea that the symbol is not that which is symbolized, then you 
come to realize that never to have been invited to join the country club does 
not mean that your life has been lived in vain, and, per contra, it also means 
that you are able to dine at the country club, when you have to, without acting 
as if it was going to kill you. 

Summed up in general semantics terms, the optimum relation of an 
individual to his culture can be stated as follows: since the map is not the 
territory, since the symbol is not that which is symbolized, the semantically 
well-orientated person is primarily concerned with the territory and not with 
the map, with the social reality rather than the social facade. 


A SECOND fact about the sane person is that, to an unusual degree, his own 


feelings and emotions, his own resentments and tensions, his attractions and 
Z 


his dislikes, are, in Carl Rogers’ terms, ‘accessible to awareness.’’ We all have 
what Rogers and others have called a ‘self-concept,’ that is, some kind of 
idealized picture of ourselves. Thus, we may think of ourselves as efficient or 
as inefficient, as hard-boiled or as kind-hearted, as lovable or as unlovable, or 
as artistic or as practical, etc. But also we all have impulses and feelings that 
do not fit our self-concepts, in that the man who thinks of himself as hard 
boiled and tough may feel a twinge of humane sentiment that he would not 
know what to do with, or the person who thinks of himself as extremely gentle 


may suddenly find in himself a sadistic impulse. The self-defined highbrow may 
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feel a lowbrow urge to go to a prize-fight, while the husband who has been 
openly scornful of his wife's interest in modern art may unexpectedly find him- 
self warming up to a painting by Miré. What so-called “normal” people do 
with these wellings of unexpected feeling that arise inside of them, is to sup- 
press them, to deny them to awareness, since to admit them to awareness would 
mean the reorganization of their picture of themselves. 

The way in which a genuinely psychologically healthy person differs from 
so-called “normal” people in this respect is that he is aware of his own feelings, 
he does not try to suppress them, he often acts upon them, and, even if he does 
not act upon them, he is able to admit them to awareness. Let me quote Rogers’ 
description of this characteristic: “The person would be open to his own ex- 
perience . . . In a person who is open to his experience . . . every stimulus, 
whether originating in the organism or in his environment, would be freely re- 
layed through the nervous system without being distorted by defensive mechan- 
isms.’ Carl Rogers talks about one of his patients: 


Formerly he could not freely feel pain or illness, because being ill meant 
for him being unacceptable. Neither could he feel tenderness and love for 
his child, because such feelings meant being weak, and he had to maintain 
his facade of being strong. After therapy he can be genuinely open to the 
experiences of his organisms—he can be tired when he is tired, he can 
feel pain when his organism is in pain, he can freely experience the love 
he feels for his daughter, and he can also feel and express the annoyance 
for her when he feels annoyed . . . he can fully live the experiences of 
his total organism, rather than shutting them out of his awareness. I have 
used this concept of availability to awareness to try to make clear what I 
mean by openness to one’s own experience. This might be misunderstood. 
I do not mean that this individual would be self-consciously aware of all 
that was going on in himself, like the centipede that became aware of all 
his legs. On the contrary, he would be free to live a feeling subjectively, 
as well as be aware of it. He might experience love, or pain, or fear. Or 
he might abstract himself from this subjectivity and realize in awareness, 
“I am in pain,” “I am afraid,” “I do love.” But the crucial point is that 
there are no barriers inside himself, no inhibitions which would prevent 
the full experiencing of his own emotions. 


Maslow also is interested in this subject and it is curious how Maslow and 
Rogers converge from different theoretical sources. Maslow says of the self- 
actualizing personality, ‘Their ease of penetration to reality, their closer approach 
to an animal-like or child-like acceptance and spontaneity imply a superior 
awareness of their own impulses, their own desires, opinions, and subjective 
reactions in general.” 


age characteristics too can be translated into the language of general seman- 
tics. The first fundamental postulate of general semantics, as already indicated, 
is that the map is not the territory and the second postulate is that the map 
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is never all of a territory. Now,: if we regard the self-concept as the map of the 
self, we may, if we identify the map with the territory, feel that the self-concept 
is the self, which it is not. In other words, if my self-concept defines me as a 
gentle, kind-hearted person, then by definition 1 don’t ever have any cruel or 
sadistic impulses. If therefore sadistic impulses occur, they have to be denied 
to awareness. In other words, if my self-definition as gentle and kind-hearted 
is rigid enough, I cannot permit myself to be aware of my non-kindhearted 
impulses, rare as they may be. Therefore, in one respect at least, I shall be like 
the famous man who shouted, “You know goddam well I never lose my temper!” 

Supposing, on the other hand, one were a good general semanticist, aware 
through internalization of the principle that the map is not all the territory, 
that the self-concept therefore is not all of the self. In such a case I should, 
even if I defined myself as “gentle and tender-hearted,” realize that this definition 
does not say all about myself and therefore I should be compelled to state, 
“So far as I know, and in the situations in which I have found myself, I have 
been, up to now, on the whole, gentle and tender-hearted. But since I have not 
been in all possible situations, nor experienced all possible experiences, and 
since few of us are completely honest with ourselves, there no doubt exist 
within me feelings I have not recognized in myself, as well as potentialities for 
emotions that I have not yet had occasion to feel.’’ With such an attitude towards 
one’s own self-definitions we should indeed be, in Rogers’ terminology, “open 
to our own experience.” 

In short, the serious student of general semantics, as of any other psycho 
logical discipline, extending his scientific principles to every concept, including 
his own concept of himself, would know that every map, including the map of 
the self, must shade off at the edges into a terra incognita. Therefore he expects 
the unexpected within the area of his own thoughts and feelings, and he is not 
compelled to deny these feelings to awareness 

Socrates said “Know thyself.” But he also said, ““Whatever authority I may 
have, rests solely upon my knowing how little I know.’ And what Socrates said 
about knowledge in general applies with special cogency to self-knowledge. The 
individual who says, “I know myself,’’ does not know himself. It is the individual 
who knows how little he knows about himself who stands a reasonable chance 
of finding out something about himself before he dies 


A NOTHER thing about the genuinely sane person which is emphasized, al- 
though in different ways, by Rogers and Maslow is that since the map is not 
the territory, and since therefore knowledge about an event is never the event 


itself, those who take this fact for granted are not uncomfortable about the fact 
that they don’t know the answers. Maslow says: 


Our healthy subjects are uniformly unthreatened and unfrightened by 
the unknown, being therein quite different from average men. They accept 
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the unknown, they are comfortable with it, and, often are even attracted 
by it. To use Frenkel-Brunswick’s phrase, “they can tolerate the ambigu- 
ous.” . . . Since, for healthy people, the unknown is not frightening, they 
do not have to spend any time laying the ghost, whistling past the ceme- 
tery, or otherwise protecting themselves against danger. They do not 
neglect the unknown, or deny it, or run away from it, or try to make be- 
lieve it really is known, nor do they organize, dichotomize, or rubricize it 
prematurely. They do not cling to the familiar, nor is their quest for truth 
a catastrophic need for certainty, for safety, for definiteness, and order. 
The fully-functioning personality can be, when the objective situation calls 
for it, comfortably disorderly, anarchic, vague, doubtful, uncertain, in- 
definite, approximate, inexact, or inaccurate. 


There is another fundamental principle in general semantics with which 
many of you are perfectly familiar, namely, that of indexing and dating, as we 
call it in our terminology. The idea is, of course, that no two individual things or 
persons or events are ever identical, and that everything in the world is in 
process, with changes occurring constantly, We have that rule in form A, is not 
A, ; policeman, is not policeman, ; and policeman, (this week) is not policeman, 
(next week), and so on. Most of our errors of evaluation arise, Korzybski said, 
from identification reactions, in which we ignore the differences between indi- 
viduals of the same class name, and in which we ignore the changes that occur 
over time. Another name for the same principle in general semantics literature 
is extensionality, as opposed to intensionality. The extensional individual re- 
sponds to similarities and differences; whereas the intensional individual tends 
to ignore differences among things that have the same name. This principle of 
intensional orientation is illustrated by the saying ‘A woman driver is, after all, 
a woman driver.’’ The extensional individual is highly aware of things, people, 
and events at subverbal levels, where everything is in process. 

It is gratifying to know that Maslow and Rogers describe the fully function- 
ing personality as extensional if we can judge from the following accounts. In 
Rogers’ paper, Toward a Theory of Creativity, this concept of openness to ex- 
perience is further elaborated. Dr. Rogers says: 


The creative person, instead of perceiving in predetermined categories 
(‘trees are green,” ‘‘college education is a good thing,” “modern art is 
silly’) is aware of this existential moment as it is, and therefore he is 
alive to many experiences which fall outside the usual categories (in this 
light this tree is purple; this college education is damaging; this modern 
sculpture has a powerful effect on me). 

The creative person is in this way open to his own experiences. It means 
a lack of rigidity and the permeability of boundaries in concepts, beliefs, 

rceptions and hypotheses. It means a tolerance of ambiguity where am- 
biguity exists. It means the ability to receive much conflicting information 
without forcing closure on the situation. 


Dr. Maslow has another way of saying this: 
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Self-actualized people have a wonderful capacity to appreciate again and 
again, freshly and naively the basic goods of life, with awe, pleasure, 
wonder, and even ecstasy, however stale these experiences may be for other 
people. Thus, for such poopie, every sunset is as beautiful as the first one, 
any flower can be breathtakingly lovely even after he has seen a million 
flowers. And the thousandth baby he sees is just as miraculous a product 
as the first one he saw. 


And this is simply another way of stating the indexing principle. Thus, 
sunset, is not sunset,, flower ; 990,000 is not flower, 101» baby j;oo9 is not 
baby ;o9;. And therefore experience continues to be fresh for the creative person 

Maslow describes this extensionality of self-actualizing people in social re- 
lationships in the following terms. ‘They can be and are friendly with anyone 
of suitable character regardless of class, education, political belief, race or color. 
As a matter of fact it seems as if they are not even aware of the differences 
which often mean so much to other people.” In other words, the self-actualizing 
person experiences at lower levels of abstraction than the rest of us. He reacts 
to the specific Smith,, Smith,, etc. and therefore he concerns himself very little 
with high order abstractions such as “He is a Catholic,” “He is a Republican,’ 
“He is a Negro,” etc. 


Maslow also says: 


The first and most obvious level of acceptance to be found in the self- 
actualizing personality is at the so-called animal level. These self-actualiz- 
ing people tend to be good and lusty animals, hearty in their appetites and 
enjoying themselves mightily without regret or shame or apology. They 
seem to have a uniformly good appetite for food, they seem to sleep well, 
they seem to enjoy their sexual lives without unnecessary inhibition, and 
so on for all the relatively physiological impulses, They are able to ‘‘accept’’ 
themselves not only at these lower levels, but at all levels as well, e.g., love, 
safety, belongingness, honor, self-respect. All these are accepted without 
question as worth while simply because they are part of human nature, and 
because these people are inclined to accept the work of nature rather than 
argue with nature for not having constructed things to a different plan. 
This interesting point shows itself in self-actualizing people by the lack of 
disgusts and aversions seen in average people and especially in neurotics, 
e.g., food annoyance, disgust with body products, body odors, and body 
functions . . . One does not complain about water because it is wet, nor 
about rocks because they are hard . . . As the child looks out upon the 
world with wide, uncritical and innocent eyes, simply noting and observ- 
ing what is the case, without either arguing the matter or demanding that 
it be otherwise, so does the self-actualizing person look upon human nature 
both in himself and others. 


A NOTHER curious fact which I find deeply meaningful and which Maslow 
points out arises from this child-like quality of perception and feeling in the 


self-actualized person which makes for a structure of ends and means different 
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from those of other people. For most people, almost everything they do is a 
means to an end. So far as people who are regarded as normal in the rat-race 
of American life are concerned, ends are often almost impossible to discover: 
they work in order to eat, they eat in order to work; they play golf in order 
to keep fit, and they keep fit in order to work better, and they work better in 
order to be able to afford their golf club fees. Maslow also says elsewhere that 
people even rationalize fishing by saying ‘it is important to be out in the open 
air,” instead of regarding fishing as a pleasure in itself. Here is an example of 
ends-means relationship with respect to my own children. In Chicago we lived 
in an apartment with a self-operating elevator. I found that I pushed that button 
in order to get upstairs; but to my children I found that pressing the elevator 
button and releasing the amazing consequences of that act was a pleasure in 
itself, to be undertaken leisurely, zestfully, and with sparkling eyes. So it used 
to take us a very long time to get upstairs. But the point is that self-actualizing 
people, like children, enjoy as ends in themselves hundreds of little things that 
to ordinary people are only means. Dr. Rogers says of the same point: 


Such living in the moment means an absence of rigidity, of tight organ- 
ization, of the imposition of a structure. It means, instead, a maximum of 
adaptability, a discovery of structure in experience, of a flowing, changing 
organization of the self and of personality rather than the imposition of 
structure upon experience. 


— characteristic of the fully functioning personality is that he is a 
creative individual, sometimes creative in the usual sense of artist, musician, 
novelist, scientist, or political leader, but just as often creative in smaller, but 
equally genuine ways, that is, the ability of the carpenter, the office manager, 
the house-organ editor, the housewife, or the teacher to improvise, for the par- 
ticular needs of a job at hand, out of the particular materials at hand, a unique 
and original solution of a problem, a solution that immediately strikes others 
with a thrill of pleasure so that they say, “How did you ever think of that! 
This is what I mean by creativeness. 

Maslow writes that there are no exceptions to the rule that self-actualizing 
people are creative in their own way. 

Carl Rogers also has been concerned with this problem of creativity and 
he says that in a creative person and therefore a fully functioning person, “the 
locus of evaluation is in the self.’ It isn’t what teachers think, it isn’t what the 
Ph.D. committee thinks, it isn't what the neighbors think, it’s what J think that 
matters, Because the fully functioning person's experience, past and present, are 
accessible to awareness, because he sees freshly and without rigid categorizing or 
labeling of the situation before him, he ultimately is his own judge of what is 
the needed solution for any given problem. After all, the solutions of others are 
merely the solutions of people who weren't in ¢his situation, confronted with this 
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problem, with these materials or with these peot to work with. Therefore, 
the fully functioning person, even if he may lcome the praise or admiration 
of others, is not dependent on others 

Perhaps from this we can give an account in general semantics terms of 
the creative process. Let me put it something like this: if you see in any given 
situation only what everybody else can see, you can be said to be so much 
representative of your culture that you are a victim of it. In other words, you 
haven't even got the materials to be original with, since you have before you 
only “just another’’ sunset, “just another’ tree, ‘just another” batch of left 
overs in the icebox—these are the common abstractions, But if you are exten 
sional about the world around you, open to the uniqueness of every object and 
event, if you are open, too, about your own fee lings. namely, the uniqueness of 
your tensions and needs at this moment, and of those around you, what is before 
you is not “just another” sunset, or “just another” tree, or “just another’’ batch 
of left-overs. And the act of bringing together the uniqueness of yourself at that 
moment with the uniqueness of your materi ils at the moment and the uniqueness 
of other people's feelings at that moment into the solution of the problem ts the 
act of creativity: whether the end-product takes the form of a painting, a sonata, 


a plan for prison reform, or a new kind of casserole dish 


I SHOULD like to call in another source of insight on the subject by quoting from 


the poet ind novelist, D. H. Lawrence, when he talks about art. What he says 
ibout art seems to me exactly equivalent to what Maslow and Rogers say about 
y &Y & ) 


the relationship of a genuinely sane person to the world around him 


The business of art is to reveal the lation between man and his 
circumambient universe, at this living moment. As mankind is always 
struggling in the toil of old relati ISHIps rt is always ahead of its 
times,” which themselves are always n the rear of the living 
present 

When van Gogh paints sunflowers, he reveals, or achieves, the vivid 
relationship between himself, as man, and sunflower, as sunflower, 
at that quick moment of time. His painting is not the sunflower itself. 
We shall never know what the sunflower is. The camera will visualize 
the sunflower far more pe rfectly than in Gogh ever did 

The vision on the canvas is a third thing, utterly intangible and inex 
pli able, the offspring of the sunflower itself and van Gogh himself. The 
vision on the canvas is forever incommensurable with the canvas, or the 
paint, or van Gogh as a human organism, or the sunflower as a botanical 
organism. You cannot weigh nor t re nor even describe the vision on 
the canvas. 

It is a revelation of a perfected rel 1 certain moment, between 
man and a sunflower . . . and this perfected relation between man and 
his circumambient universe ts life itself, for mankind Man and the 
sunflower both pass away in a moment, in the process of forming a new 
relationship. The relation between all this ngs changes from day to day, in a 
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subtle stealth of change. Hence art, which reveals or attains to another 
perfect relationship, will be forever new. 

If we think about it, we find that our life consists in this achieving of 
ai pure relationship between ourselves and the living universe about us. 
This is-how I ‘‘save my soul’ by accomplishing a pure relationship be- 
tween me and another person, me and other people, me and a nation, 
me and a race of men, me and animals, me and the trees or flowers, me 
and the earth, me and the skies and sun and stars, me and the moon: 
an infinity of pure relations, big and little . . . This, if we knew it, is 
our life and our eternity: the subtle, perfected relation between me 
and the circumambient universe. 


os the fully functioning personality is ethical in the deepest sense. 
Maslow says that his sane people have a sense of right and wrong that is quite 
clear-cut, but that their evaluations are at deeper levels, rather than at the 
superficial levels that most people worry about. He says that ordinary ‘moral’ 
problems fade out of existence for sane people: 


It is not so much that the problem is solved as that it becomes clearly 
seen that it never was an intrinsic problem to start with, but it was only 
a sick-man-created one, e.g., whether or not one plays cards or dances, or 
wears short or long dresses, exposing the head in some churches and cover- 
ing it in others, drinking wine, eating some meats and not others, or eating 
them on some days and not others. 


For the fully functioning personality such problems are deflated. Rogers 
says on the same point that because the fully-functioning personality is non- 
defensive and because he therefore has access to his own needs and those of 
others, he can be counted on to be trustworthy and constructive. That is, the 
unsane individual is moral only with the greatest of effort and often he behaves 
unmorally and viciously with the best of moral intention. Whereas to the fully 
functioning personality, as Rogers, Maslow, and Korzybski see him, morality and 
ethics come naturally, as the result of proper evaluation. A person who is fully 
open to his own feelings and deeply aware of other people as well, can hardly 
act blindly or selfishly. He is deeply socialized, as Dr. Rogers says, because “‘one 
of his own deepest needs is for affiliation and communication with others. When 
he is most fully himself—'selfish’—he cannot help but be most deeply identi- 
fied with others too and therefore his orientation is social in the best sense.’’ 


ta picture of the sane person may sound like an impossible ideal. I don't 
want it to sound that way. What is the sane person like to meet? What does 
he look like? Well, he (or she) may be short or tall, may be thin or fat. He 
(or she) may wear false teeth or have fallen arches or bifocals. He (or she) 
may be child-like in some respects and therefore may look childish to his friends 
and neighbors. Because he is somewhat detached from his culture, he may seem 
cold and distant to others. But, most importantly, this sane person that I have 
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been describing in the abstract may suffer from anxiety and fear and doubt 
and foreboding—because such feelings can arise from non-neurotic sources in 
this troubled world—so that externally he (or she) may look just as troubled 
and act just as troubled as a neurotic person, because there are troubles in the 
But his troubles would be 

real ones and not self-contrived ones 
I say this last because sometimes we speak of the goals of mental health 
as if they meant the hope of the emergence of completely happy people in a 
completely trouble-free world. If such were our goal, it would indeed be an 
impossible and unattainable one. Actually, it seems to me that the goals of 
mental health are much more modest. Sanity does not mean the solution of all 


problems (cultural or psychological or economic or whatever) but merely the 


abolition or avoidance of those problems which we create for ourselves through 


lack of self-insight. 

Nevertheless, self-insight, as I think you will agree, is necessary and prior 
to all other kinds of insight. Self-insight is increased, of course, by experience 
and by reflection upon experience. Further insights may be derived from literature, 
poetry, drama, and the arts. All these insights may be ordered and made more 
meaningful through the study of psychology, cultural anthropology, sociology, 
general semantics, and other such dis: ipline s. If through such experiences, re 
flection, and study we are able to increase our self-insight, we shall have made 
a real start towards seeing more clearly, and therefore beginning to solve, the 


problems other than psy' hologi il that be set this troul led world 
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THE MEANINGS OF 
“DEMOCRACY”: 


Puerto Rican Organizations 
in Chicago 
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a the long battle of the cold war the question of what democracy is and in 
what countries it is to be found has taken a place of great importance in our 
foreign policy and the foreign policy of all other nations. China is refused ad 
mittance to the United Nations because it is not democratic; Germany and 
Japan keep us up at night as we wonder if they can ever be democratic. In our 
concern we have begun to think of democracy as a kind of mechanism which 
only needs to be put down in the right place to be operative. Yet democracy 
involves more than laws and formal political structures. A better example of the 
fact cannot be found than one which exists right within our own nation. 

For the past year and a half the authors have been closely associated with the 
small though growing Puerto Rican colony in Chicago. The experience has been 
enjoyable, and it has also been instructive, in that it has provided them with an 
opportunity of looking at some old ideas like “democracy” and ‘the democrati 
process’ in some new ways. 

Coming as they have from the farms and hills of backwoods Puerto Rico, 
the newly arrived have found Chicago a strange and frightening place. They 
have not been fortunate enough to come with the education or knowledge that 
could help them out of their dilemma of being country folks in the big city. 
Almost none of them speaks English well, many can hardly be thought of as 
speaking it at all, nor do they have the advantage of being well educated in 
their own mother tongue. Their Spanish vocabulary is small, writing in it comes 


hard. Their general education is about on the same level, fourth or fifth grade, 
we estimate. 


The Chicago adventure is a shock for many of the Puerto Ricans not only 
) y 
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because the city is so large and complicated, but also because their contact with 


our typical continental institutions had been so suj 


, 
I 


erficial prior to their arrival 


here. Some of the men of course had been in the army, but, it is to be hoped, a 


tour of duty in an infantry platoon does not represent the best introduction to 
the life of civilian America. When we use the term ‘Puerto Rican”’ in this article 
it is the Puerto Rican of this background we have in mind, not the wealthier 
cultivated Puerto Rican, the doctor, the lawyer, or the man who spent time study 
ing at schools outside his native island 

Shortly after the Puerto Ricans’ first establishment in Chicago they began to 
combine in organizations as have so many other foreign language immigrant 
groups. The organizations they have formed have a multiplicity of purposes 


Some seek to promote financial security through welfare and insurance schemes, 


others are purely social in nature, others religious, and many have mixed all these 
purposes and others besides. Not all the Puerto Rican organizations have been 
successful or even partly so in what they have set out to do, and as a matter of 
simple fact very few have ever lived longed enough to attempt to achieve their 


surposes. The histories of their birth, life, and death is a history of suspicions, 
I 


quarrels, feuds, struggling ambitions, enraged ignations, and seldom anything 


harmonious. Nevertheless, whatever the outcome, each organization has claimed 
in common with all the others one characteristic, that of being “democratico.” 


It would be no exaggeration to say that the Pu Ricans almost to a man are 


passionate believers in ‘democracy 


A MID suffocating billows of forensic cliché on the sublimity of ‘democracy,’ 


Puerto Rican organizations are conducted in what would appear to us con 


tinentals the most “undemocratic’’ fashion. The casual passerby might ascrib 
this to ignorance of what real democracy is and thereby reduce the question to 
one of ‘‘educating,”’ to use the word now in vogue, the Puerto Rican in demox 


racy. Such an analysis might justify itself if they were people so foreign to our 


ideas of self-rule that the ideas could come to them as something entir ly fresh 
and new. This is not the case. Puerto Rican culture has given them a distinct 
idea of democracy and their language has reinforced the idea. The word 


democracia is commonplace among Puerto Ricans, but their idea of democratic 


; 


conduct is not ours by any means. Thus the words, democracia (democracy), 


preside nte ( president ), comité (committee), have different definitions for them 


and for us. The effect is twofold for it not only maintains then 


in their own 
ideas, but makes it exceedingly difficult for them to understand our meaning 
Again it should be clearly understood that when the authors refer to Spanish 


words we are contemplating the Puerto Rican migrant’s Spanish, not the Spanish 


language of Spain. It is the value they assign words which we 


are examining in 
this article and which accounts for the differences in their behavior and the 
continentals’. 
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Usually we are able to look with some equanimity on a democratically con- 
trolled group that we have membership in, whether it be a small local one or the 
government itself. On the whole our experience with such organizations has 
been pleasant and at least not completely disappointing. That there should be one 
or many minority opinions is not disturbing; once the decision is reached we are 
sure our group will go through with it, the minority as well as the majority. 
The Puerto Ricans’ approach is far less relaxed.? 

Historically the successful groups the Puerto Rican has been associated with 
have not made any pretense of being democratic. Until a scant fifty years ago 
his island was a Spanish crown colony and one of Spain’s few that never revolted. 
During the hundreds of years of Spanish rule it became implicit in the culture 
that the relationship between men was essentially one of superiority and in- 
feriority, that is, of strong man, weak man, not aristocracy. The notion persists 
even in the Puerto Rican clubs and organizations of Chicago, where he who has 
a little more than most is addressed as ‘Don Jose’’ or ‘Don Miguel.’ There is 
a case on record of a total stranger who walked into Puerto Rican meeting and 
was nominated as an officer without his saying a single word (he could speak 
no Spanish) because of the expensive looking suit he was wearing. 


ii ADVENT of American rule brought no real change for a long time. Un- 
disguised tutelage had been exchanged for a tutelage with the mumbo-jumbo, 
though not the substance, of democracy. Today, under the so-called Common- 
wealth system, Puerto Rico does enjoy a real measure of democratic self-rule, 
but the experience is very recent and has not had time to drop its roots into the 
language, customs, and life of the island’s people. Puerto Ricans cannot look 
back on a tradition of lay justices of the peace, juries, or town meetings. It 
would be a mistake to assume that with the granting of limited autonomy by the 
U.S. Congress the transition to modern parliamentary democracy was smoothly 
accomplished. Many Puerto Ricans had been made cynical watching the forms 
of self-government manipulated to circumvent the majority will while the island 
was an American possession. The presence of the Nacionalista party with its 
attendant belief in violence shows there are other Puerto Ricans who reject or 
cannot understand our idea of democratic procedure. One Puerto Rican tells that 
in a frantic effort to prevent fraud every voter in his village was locked up in the 
town hall after he had cast his ballot until the polls were closed. 

No wonder that many Puerto Ricans are possessed of mixed feelings when 
they find themselves members of a democratic group. On the one hand they have 
not escaped being fired by the word democracy as it has made its way around the 

? The reader ought to bear in mind that we are contrasting Puerto Rican practice with 


the continentals’ ideal-type of behavior. Sociologists and historians have long since demon- 


strated the existence of some rather sizable gaps between what we like to think we do, and 
what we do. 
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world, but on the other hand once they are in a ‘‘democratic’’ situation they are 
very pessimistic about the group’s chances of success. They are seized by appre 
hensions that the group will disintegrate, that the membership will quit, or that 
in spite of the democratic process it will fall victim to the will of a small clique 
or a single individual who will run it against the wishes of the majority. In 
time an implicit definition of a group or any self-governing body has shaped 
itself in Puerto Ricans’ minds which differs quite radically from our own. Instead 
of seeing it as a union flexible enough to arrange itself according to varying 
circumstance, they are prone to view an organized group as something whose 
rigidity and unanimity endows it with the power to make headway. A good 
group is characterized by singleness of purpose, by many people of identical will 
The Puerto Rican has no word with which to express our word “speaker 
or “chairman.” For us the word ‘‘president’’ suggests some one who exercises 
executive authority, and the thought of a “president” presiding over any delibera 
tive body strikes us as being somewhat unusual.* In that case a “ president’ would 
be doing the job customarily assigned to another English-speaking cultural type, 
the chairman or speaker. None of this is so with the Puerto Rican who not only 
lacks the word “chairman” but the role of chairman too. The role does not 
exist in his culture and it is very hard for him to conceive of it, as any one who 
has tried to explain to a Puerto Rican what a chairman is will certainly testify. 
If you try to show him a chairman is the elected head of a deliberating body 
who must not speak one way or another on a matter that is being discussed on 
the floor, the Puerto Rican is apt to consider the notion illogical. For him it is 
inconsistent to think of a “presidente” being restricted to interpreting rules of 
procedure so that every opinion may be aired and the majority's will fairly and 
speedily arrived at. The Puerto Rican’s view of the group and the president 
suggests that one is supplement and the other complement. No group is a really 
democratic group without both. The rigid unity of purpose the Puerto Rican 
expects from the membership calls forth and is reflected in the figure of the 
ascendant, non parliamentary image of the presi lent 


r SHOULD NOW be somewhat easier to understand what experiences Puerto 


Ricans have in mind when they use the word “democracia.” It is what we 


would probably call ‘popular dictatorship,’ to be distinguished from fascism 
or totalitarianism. The group which elects the president is seen as one giving a 
wide mandate to a man who is the symbol and executor of the majority's will, 
and the group itself henceforth becomes a kind of collective tribunate ratifying 
or vetoing the president's acts. Should the president lose favor, he is out. A 
president may command fifty-one percent of the votes but in this scheme of 
things bare voting majorities count for little since he has ceased to represent a 


united will. Our notion that deliberative groups can successfully initiate action, 


2 Even though the presiding officer in the U.S. Senate is addressed as ‘Mr. President 
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day by day ironing out different kinds of policies and passing them on to the 
administrator, is more or less absent. 

The depth of these definitions in the Puerto Rican mind is demonstrated in 
the case of a Puerto Rican club which had been given an “English” type consti- 
tution that conferred most of the real power on the “reunién de los miembros” 
(membership meeting) and made the “presidente’”’ what we could call a chair- 
man. The newly elected president was most unhappy after he had read the con- 
stitution, claiming he was a president in name only, and the membership, mis- 
trustful of itself and unable to realize how a president could have so little power, 
was confused. The situation was only resolved after the constitution was amended 
so that no vote could be taken until the president had delivered himself of a 
“pronunciamento” (opinion), Once the members knew what the president 
thought, they felt comfortable in approving or disapproving it. 

Democracy for us carries within it the idea that all have an important day-to- 
day part to play in the process, To express the idea we use phrases like “working 
at it,’ “participating in it.” Among Puerto Ricans, whose history is so different, 
such notions do not exist as part of the idea of democracy. There is no expecta- 
tion that, once banded together, people will try and stick together using their 
organization as a means of solving the difficulties they are faced with; on the 
contrary, the Puerto Rican immediately commences to fear the membership will 
vanish even before the ink is dry on the new constitution. In order to prevent 
what he is afraid will come to pass he relies on the written words in a document, 
which is to say, he falls back on his ancient heritage of statutory law. He cannot 
appeal to his peers on the basis of their sharing an unwritten code of conduct 
in these matters as an English-speaking person might do with his background of 
common law. His listeners would not understand him; unless it is so written 
they cannot see that an obligation exists. As you might expect the result is that 


no Puerto Rican organization can exist for very long without the cement of a 
constitution. 


B’ OUR LIGHTS the Puerto Rican approach to democratic organization is very 
impractical. Swept away by the sensation the word ‘‘democratic’”’ creates in 
his head, he is apt to expect impossible things from his organization, and in fact 
many Puerto Rican groups begin with grandiose designs that are hopelessly too 
ambitious. In part inexperience in handling their own affairs is to blame for that, 
but only in part. Since the individual member does not think he is responsible 
for realizing such designs, he is unable to look at them from the point of view 
of the man whose job it is. How to conclude the task successfully is the leader's 
worry. It ought to be emphasized these understandings are not the result of 
sloth or stupidity, but of an amalgamation of a culture and a set of abstract ideas. 

Americans, and English-speaking people generally, often think of a con- 
stitution as a set of governing by-laws that works by virtue of certain tacit 
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} 


yf a constitution in that way. For 
them nothing can be assumed and what the constit 


understandings. Puerto Ricans do not think « 


ition does not say is irrelevant 
So it is not surprising that we use a number of key words in very different senses 


We associate rights and obligations, rights being what we may do providing we 


do not impinge on others’ rights, and obligations being what we ought and 
ought not to do. “Derecho” is the word for rights in Puerto Rican Spanish; its 


meaning is to be relieved of the obligations of objective law. In other words it 


contains a notion of privilege which is entirely absent from our definition. 


Obligation— it is interesting to note there is no word the Puerto Ricans use con- 
. & 


sistently for the term—is the duty to do something for them but holds no idea 


of refraining from doing something 
Another term we hear used in connection with our democratic organizations 


is the phrase sense of re sponsibilit by which we mean a person's spontaneous 


recognition of the part he must play 


is going to work. It might not 


| 
be inaccurate to say we consider ‘‘responsibility’’ our expression for the proper 
y | | 


attitude toward our rights and obligations; however, it is impossible to give 


these definitions too precise a meaning since they refer more to a state of mind, 


a spirit, than to concise legalisms. By contrast the Spanish word “res ponsibilidad” 
is not associated in the Puerto Rican head witl 


the de mocratk pro ess nor doc 5 
any term exist for him that descr 


ibes the assumption of a role of action regardless 


of whether it is written down or not. Puerto Rican culture is profoundly non 


puritan, and the Puerto Rican views Man as an animal who does not follow the 


commands of the guardian of his soul, the conscience 


The Puerto Rican view of 


y 


human nature assumes that people will do anything that is not specifi ally made 


illegal or they are not physi lly prevented from doing. (Young girls are chap 


eroned bec ause, were they not, they would do what th y are not suppose d to do, 


but unlike us, Puerto Ricans do not blame the girl if she falls. She could not be 


expected to act as if she had a chaperone when she did not; that would be ex 


pecting her to act contrary to her nature. We on the other hand attempt to build 


chaperones who can never be absent right into ourselves.) 


Although institutions like chaperonage have fallen on bad times among the 
i I i & 


poorer Puerto Ricans who live in the countryside and migrate to the North 


American cities, the view of man and his nature which inspire d them continues 
to exist as strong as ever. That view is the one which determines the Puerto Rican 
definition of words like ‘‘right,” “obligation,” and ‘responsibility 


Conseque ntly, it is inaccurate to speak of the rights and obligations of the 


majority and the minority in Puerto Rican groups as we do in our own. After 


a vote has been taken and one party sees it is in the minority, it feels no com 


punction about walking out and leaving the rest of the group entirely. That is 


a “right.” On the other side of the fence the majority is not restrained by the 


fear that reprisals against the minority can be 


irried too far Just the reverse 


The need to be sure in its own mind of the group's solidity may actu ally provoke 
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the majority to drive out a minority because to the Puerto Rican there is always 
something subversive about a dissenting opinion. The thought of a “loyal oppo- 
sition’ is an incomprehensible contradiction of terms, and indeed many Puerto 
Rican groups find one of their gravest problems is the fierce factionalism that 
allows no quarter and is constantly inciting the majority to disenfranchise the 
minority, or on the other side finds the minority quitting. 


— ANTIQUITY of the growth of the democratic procedure among the English- 
speaking people is attested to by the number of idioms in our language which 
describe it. Thus we “address the chair,” “we have the floor,” we ‘‘sit’’ as a 
committee of the whole, we “table’’ a motion. To ‘address the chair” in Spanish 
with Puerto Ricans present is to talk to a seat of some kind and invoke much 
laughter. He who would “tener el sueldo,” our “hold the floor,’ would only 
suggest the comic image of somebody trying to hold a floor. In case it seems we 
are asking a lot of the Puerto Ricans when we say they have no procedural terms 
in common use, recollect the millions of English-speaking people, with great 
education and very little, who are aware of this kind of language albeit their use 
of it is not nicely precise. Senators in Congress make “motions,” as labor union 
members and children in grammar school do. In our culture there is no other 
way to conduct any kind of a public meeting, and it is almost impossible to be 
brought up here without absorbing these expressions and their meanings. No 
continental American could make the mistake of the Puerto Rican who rose to 
his feet in a meeting in order to make an “emocién.”” He meant a “mocidn” of 
course, but where he came from no one had ever heard of anything like that, 
but they all had heard of an emotion—everybody has them—so used the word 
that sounded like ‘‘motion’’ and was more familiar. 

An American assumes the various procedural usages are a necessary part of 
the ‘democratic way of doing things.”’ They are in his mind a distinct cluster of 
devices, of means to an end, democracy. His Puerto Rican opposite number 
makes a much hazier distinction of these means ensuring the goal (which is only 
natural if his definition of democracy, popular dictatorship, is recalled). 
"Votacién” (voting) is what Puerto Ricans think of as the necessary procedure, 
but it is a mistake to think they look at procedure as a means to an end, the end 
being democracy in this case. It would be more proper to say a “votacién”’ is a 
sign that whatever business is at hand is being attended to in a democratic way. 
In effect the Puerto Ricans do not share our idea of what democracy is, their 
culture lacking the tools to realize it, although their votacién” serves them very 
well for what they want. 

"Votacién” and voting present another example of two similar words in 
Spanish and English that have different referents. In a Puerto Rican group a 
vote on any issue, regardless of how inconsequential it may be, can take on the 
appearances of a bitter test of strength by which pride and power are won and 
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lost, and this is quite understandable since in the Puerto Rican scheme of popular 
dictatorship, voting must mean a vote of confidence. Certainly the vote of con 
fidence idea exists among us as well, but it is a secondary definition. Our first 
definition of voting is a canvass to determine the pre vailing opinion, and that 


is the Puerto Rican secondary definition 


A LTHOUGH it would be impossible to reach a consensus as to what would be 


the ideal type of formal structure for any body or group, we do have 


certain widely-held ideas about the composition, function and interrelation of 


the various sub-groups our organizations contain. A committee is a fact-finding, 
recommendation-making group of small size; a ‘‘board” is an overseeing group 
composed of the top executives in an organization as well as men who are 
removed from its day-to-day existence. We think of many such ideas as very 
logical and more or less self-evident. Puerto Ricans do not find them so. As an 
example the Puerto Ricans will translate our word ‘‘committee’’ by the Spanish 
word “comisién” until they have been corrected a sufficient number of times to 
remember the, strange to them, Spanish word “comité,”’ but whatever word they 
use, they mean some sort of quasi-juridical body. The idea of a committee which 
goes out and gathers information to be acted on by the mother group is one 
they have great initial difficulty sympathizing with, and it is only after they have 
had to work with it a long time that they are able to operate within our design 
One Puerto Rican organization, out of fear a small clique would dominate it, 
decided upon having a board of directors to look out for the majority's interests, 
but it forbade a single officer to sit on it or appear before it, thus so isolating 
it from the running of the organization that it was completely useless. The idea 
was highly ‘‘un-Puerto Rican,” and involved the employment of units of organi 
zation foreign to Puerto Rican culture and experience. Significantly the scheme 
was suggested by a man who had attended a university. He had assimilated our 
terminology but its application was still as mysterious to him as when he left 
the island. 

' The continental will invariably mak harp distinction between a man and 
his office. Likewise he is prone to think ich office in an organization as the 
seat of certain functions. The Puerto Rican has other ideas. “Directiva’ is a word 
he uses to signify the sum total of an organization's officers and their power 
When he uses the expression he has a broad embracing thought in mind which 
is quite different from our narrow one when we use the term “officers’’ of an 
organization. Characteristically he first thinks of power as we of function. Doubt 
less the continental must always keep a weather-eye cocked to know where the 
real power lies but we are also accustomed to incing considerations of that 
kind off against the traditional limitati r organizations hedge the -use of 
power with, and it is here we part company with our Puerto Rican brothers 


Most Puerto Rican arrivals here on th ntinental United States are funda 
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mentally rural people who may have spent a couple of years in San Juan at the 
most. Puerto Rican country life has never developed any institutions analogous 
to the village communes of some European countries that gave the farmer a 
degree of self-determination and a structure to fight powerful men’s mauraud- 
ings. Centuries of experience have brought the Puerto Rican to the conclusion 
a man is more limited in what he can do by the amount of money and power he 
possesses than anything else. Even at the present time his contact with labor 
unions and other organizations which propose any other standard’ but the one 
of power is tenuous, and while his government offers him all kinds of protec- 
tions and guarantees, it is nonetheless one whose form and shape he did not 
reason out, but one that was given him. 


yom the course of a group’s meeting when its chairman was being hotly 
attacked, an indignant Puerto Rican woman rose to shout at the attacker, 
“You can’t talk to my chairman like that!’ Her choice of the word “my” is 
significant. An English-speaking person would rarely say ‘‘my chairman”’ lest he 
be thought very condescending or naive, but the woman was being neither. She 
was using the word chairman as a synonym for “presidente,” and “presidente” 
is a word Puerto Ricans use almost interchangeably with "jefe’’ meaning leader, 
boss, or chief. To say ‘You can't talk to my leader that way” is a sentiment a 
person speaking any language and in any culture can understand. Leadership 
is seen as a sine qua non of headship, so to speak of a weak president or one 
who does not display the qualities of leadership is asking the Puerto Rican to 
change a cultural definition. 

Among English-speaking Americans there is some difference of opinion as 
to what leadership may be, some holding it to be the manipulation of techniques, 
others holding it to be a personal attribute. Puerto Ricans overwhelmingly agree 
with the latter definition. Leadership is personal, the leader commands a personal 
following and a personal loyalty. What is more, he sees it in himself as a per- 
sonal quality, witness the president of a Puerto Rican organization who explained 
his duty as a leader required him “to enforce discipline.” Or else, “What would 
happen to my leadership?” 

During World War II Americans found the German “mein Fuebhrer’’ very 
funny, suggestive of a pack of wooden-headed little men hopping around at the 
beck and call of a ranting megalomaniac. They seemed to have assumed “mein 
Fuehbrer” was not a term that could be applied to any German leader but only 


the one, Adolf Hitler. Now to the American the assumption comes quite natur- 
ally because we analogize from our idea of the Presidency. Save in times of the 
worst national peril the president is thought of only as a leader in his peculiar 
capacity as the head of a political party. As the president he is first and foremost 
the chief magistrate whose power is dependent only on his tenure in office. 
Puerto Ricans would probably find that “mein Fuehrer’” joke a little strained. 
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The term “mz jefe,’’ my leader, is in common use. They dispose themselves at 


the leader's beck and call, and give him an authority and power we would 


never give 
The Puerto Rican leader may find he will have a very difficult time of it. He 


is accorded power which can justly be called dictatorial, but it is not totalitarian 


He may never falter or lose his way because the opposition, real or potential, 


is always waiting for him, and his opposition is bound by no constitutional 


restraint. It is not the loyal opposition, for by the very terms under which he 


holds office all opposition is disloyal. So long as the leader can keep the majority 
happy, his mandate will be renewed, and the oy 


be frustrated, but when the clouds gather and darken, a Puerto Rican organiza 


tion is faced with a crisis of magnitudinous proportions. 

From time to time a leader in an organization will cease to be the embodi 
ment of the group's will, and his popular dictatorship will become unpopular 
or tyrannical in the Puerto Rican’s eyes. The succession of leadership is no me 
chanical action in a Puerto Rican organization; the falling leader retains his hard 


core faction, and above all his pride. Defeat is personal repudiation, just as 


position s constant sabotage will 


elevation was once personal approval. The battle is always ferocious (like so 
many of our own) but the result is not so often the continuance of the organi 
zation, but mitosis or disintegration. A mild sensation was created in Chicago 
Puerto Rican circles upon a Puerto Rican leader's fall when he announced he had 
no intention of withdrawing, but was content to maintain his membership in a 
subordinate capacity. Such acts are rare and very much the exception. In most 
organizations the succession of power remains what it has always been, a sort 


of bloodless revolution. 
Democracy as we know it is a form alien to the Puerto Rican culture and 
new to the society. Time and experience will unquestionably prevent too many 


repetitions of tangles like the one a Puerto Rican organization got itself tied 


up in when, looking for a constitution, it adopted without change a replica of 


the Elks’. Yet sophistication may only bring t a smoothness in style instead 


of a shift in the basic Puerto Rican understanding of continental democracy 


i DATE there are half a million or more Puerto Ricans in New York, in ex 
cess of ten thousand in Chicago, and smaller numbers in cities like Phila 
delphia and Cleveland. The Puerto Rican pop 
counted on to diminish, but, on the contrary, to incr 


) 
’ 


ilation in these places cannot be 


ise. In the opinion of most 


experts who have visited the Island of Puerto Rico itself, its economic plight iS 
so acute, its population’so large that only by exportir 


ig people can it reasonably 
hope to win solvency some day. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has recog 

I y 2 
nized the validity of this conclusion by establishing large and well-staffed offices 
in both New York and Chicago whose job it t 


Ib is to secure emy loyment and 


render other services to the newly arrived Puerto Rican. For the first time in 
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the history of the migration of foreign language groups to our cities one of 
them is being served at the place of its destination by the government of its 
origin. 

Mr. Clarence Senior, who is in charge of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico's 
continental program writes in favor of what he calls “cultural pluralism,” * by 
which he means ‘‘preserving cultural traits, of dignifying qualities and practices 
different from our own and of creating a feeling of pride in the folkways, 
mores, customs, conventions and social patterns, characteristic of the immigrant 
in his homeland.” 4 Occupying the official position he does, it must be concluded 
he voices the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico's policy with regard to its operation 
within the United States. 

The writers raise no question about the right of any citizen to live any way 
he pleases, but what is the wisdom of one government encouraging certain 
culture patterns on the part of people who live in another political jurisdiction? 
Can Puerto Ricans continue to live in New York and Chicago without under- 
going profound changes in languages and culture, whether they like git or not? 
The question is not asked in the spirit of theoretical speculation, b&t because 
on it should hinge some important decisions in the realm of public policy. 
Understanding of and participation in democracy, as continentals recognize 
it, is contingent on the knowledge and implicit definitions which belonging to a 
culture imparts, Perhaps it might be better if the Commonwealth did not pur- 
sue a policy calculated to prolong those particular cultural patterns which impede 
their participation in continental democracy. 

Is it not possible that ambitious leaders might exploit Puerto Rican cultural 
patterns to the disadvantage of national unity in areas of public policy where 
unity is needed? (Critics of ex-Congressman Vito Marcantonio, who became a 
leader of many of New York's Puerto Ricans and whose rise was viewed with 
alarm by a majority of Republicans and Democrats alike, would be quick to say 
that this is precisely what he did.) Before we accept a broad program of en- 
couraging cultural diversity, we should be sure that we know to what extent 
our political system uses our culture as a base. We should be selective enough 
in our encouragement of diversity not to encourage those patterns which make 
the functioning of democracy even more difficult than it is. And needless to 
add, what holds true for the Puerto Rican minority can be safely borne in mind 
in thinking about all our minority problems. 


~ 3C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, Rose Kohn Goldsen, The Puerto Rican Journey 
(New York: Harper, 1950), p. 84; The New Leader, July 25, 1955, p. 19. 
* Mills, Senior, et al., op. cit., p. 84, quoting E. George Payne, “Education and Cul- 


tural Pluralism,” in Brown and Roucek (ed.), Our Racial and National Minorities (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1937). 





MEANINGLESSNESS OF THE 
WORD “PROTOPLASM’ 


GARRETT HARDIN * 


T Is perhaps more foolhardy than courageous to assert that an almost universally 


used term is meaningless. Yet such an ass n 1 make here. I believe that a 


careful consideration of the term protoplasm will convince the unprejudiced 
judge that its various assigned meanings are so contradictory and have such un 
certain reference to facts that to call the term meaningless is no more than an 
act of simple charity. But before taking up the argument, let us examine some 
statements using this term, as culled from rey ntative biology textbooks {1}? 


published in the last 20 years 


1) Protoplasm has been aptly called /ife stuff, for life cannot exist without 
it. 
The material inside the alga is nothing less than protoplasm,” the 
essential living substance 
Protoplasm is the physical basis of life, the common substance shared 
by all forms of life—the substance in which all reactions of a living 
body have their origin. 
Purkinje was the first to make use of the term protoplasm for living 
matter, but the term was not in general use until Max Schulze, about 
1861, demonstrated that the sarcode of animal cells and the proto- 
plasm of plant cells were one and the same thing 
The living material contained within the walls of these cells is termed 
“protoplasm.” All life is composed of this substance. It is life! 
Protoplasm is a mixture of many kinds of substances. 
Cat protoplasm and dog protoplasm are not alike; protoplasm of the 
corn leaf differs from the protoplasm of the oak leaf ; in eed the pro- 
toplasm in different parts of the same organism differs to some extent. 
. . . For example, the protoplasm of a liver cell is different from that 
of a muscle. Yet, in spite of this, the fundamental nature of all kinds 
of protoplasm is the same. 


In passing, we should note incompatibilities among these various statements: 
protoplasm is now a substance, now a mixture of substances; sometimes it is an 


* Originally trained as a microbiologist, Dr. Hardin has been in the department of 


biological sciences at Santa Barbara College of the University of California since 1946 
The present article is reprinted, by permission of the author and the editors, from The 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 82, No. 3, March 

1 Numerals in brackets indicate references li at the end of this article 
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entity common to all organisms, but on the other hand “it” is different in all 
organisms, even in different tissues of a single organism. 

Were we faced with a simple factual problem, we could demand uniform, 
correct statements of the authors. But our problem is no such simple one. Rather, 
we are faced with more subtle matters connected with the foundations of biology, 
with the primitive conceptual frameworks that govern our thinking about “‘life.” 
I hope to show that the conceptual framework implicit in the word protoplasm 
is worse than vague; it is bad. At best, the word has functioned only as window 
dressing; at worst, it has probably impeded scientific progress. It can further 
be shown that those research workers who are most actively engaged in deter- 
mining the facts to which protoplasm supposedly refers have the least use for 
the term—surely a significant rejoinder to anyone who would suggest that the 
concept is a “useful fiction,” in Vaihinger’s sense [2]. 

In advance, let me disclaim originality. Most of what follows, if original 
at all, is original only in organization and explicitness. There have been many 
biologists who have for years acted as if protoplasm were a meaningless term 
although not all of them were explicitly aware of their attitude. But there was 
one such man, the great biochemist Frederick Gowland Hopkins, who was quite 
conscious of his attitude toward protoplasm; so I shall draw considerably upon 
his writings [3}. I believe, however, that the fundamental issues can be per- 
ceived more clearly if we examine advances made in quite a different field of 
human endeavor, the field of comparative linguistics. The relevant insights have 
been beautifully stated by a remarkable amateur, Benjamin Lee Whorf. On no 
occasion (so far as I know) did Whorf concern himself with the word proto- 
plasm; but his analysis of the meaning of other, similar words enables us more 
easily to escape from the tyranny of this one. 


Hopkins and Protoplasm 


etme no one man has been more influential in determining the basic 
conceptual frameworks of modern biochemistry than Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins. Himself a Nobel prize winner (1929), he trained a whole generation 
of leaders in research, among whom are included at least 75 holders of pro- 
fessional chairs, 24 fellows of the Royal Society, and 3 Nobel laureates. When 
reading over the old papers of Hopkins, one is continually delighted at discover- 
ing the earliest expression of concepts and points of view that are now platitudin- 
ous in biological thinking. But these concepts were established only in the face 
of considerable opposition from the old guard of scientists, rallying around the 
banner of protoplasm. One very distinguished organic chemist of the 1880's, on 
being told of Hopkins’ ambition to elucidate the chemistry of living organisms, 
remonstrated [3, p. 245]: “The chemistry of the living? That is the chemistry of 
protoplasm: That is super-chemistry; seek, my young friend, for other ambi- 
tions.’’ As Hopkins remarked, in his address to the British Association in 1933, 
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prevalent at the beginning of his career, was ‘almost 
as inhibitory to productive chemical thought and study as any of the claims of 
vitalism’” [3, p. 244}. 


In protoplasm we are faced with a most insidious danger in intellectual en- 


such an attitude, widely 


deavors, the danger of words that are too powerful, that “explain’’ everything. 
Such enemies of thought, like all enemies, may be easier to spot if we label them. 


Such “‘explain-alls” need a name. As we borrow from the Greek to call a ‘‘cure- 
all” a panacea, so let us christen an “explain-all’ a panchreston. The history of 


science is littered with the carcasses discard panchrestons: the Galeni 


; 


humours, the Bergsonian élan vital, and the Drieschian entelechy are a few 


biological cases in point. A panchreston h “explains” all, explains nothing. 


; 


Hopkins saw this, and recognized protoplasm as such a panchreston. Almost 
I é t 


alone in the scientific world, he rejected this tempting crutch and set out to ex- 
| 


plain the phenomena of biology in an elemental way. We may suppose that at 
first he was not too clear in his own mind regarding the tendency of his re- 


search, but by 1913, when he delivered his famous address, ‘The Dynamic Side 
of Biochemistry,’ to the British Association v ible to chart firmly the out 


1 


lines of the new world of biological thinking. Hopkins said [3, p. 137] 

My main thesis will be that im the dy of the intermediate processes of 
metabolism we have to deal, not wit mpblex substances which elude 
ordinary chemical methods, but wi nple substances undergoing compre- 
hensible reactions. By simple sul ices | mean such as are of easily ascer- 
tainable structure and of a m ilar weight within a range to which the 
organic chemist is well | also to emphasize the fact 
that it is not alone with thi wation and identification of products from 

j 


the animal that our present studies deal; but with their reactions in the 


, é, “git 
body; with the dynamic sid 101 tical phenomena 


That which Hopkins has italic 1 in the foregoing paragraph is a common 
place of thought and action today, but this is so largely because of his work and 


influence. The working hypothesis that metabolism consists of very simple 
| ‘ ! 


chemical reactions (however complexly interrelate 1) has proved to be the fruit- 
ful hypothesis of 20th-century biochemistry, as witness the complex, but clearly 


describable, metabolic scheme of the chemical pathways now known to be in- 


volved in the “ornithine cycle” [4}. With few exceptions (‘‘spontaneous re- 


I 


actions’), each of the arrows shown in Fig. 1 stands for a reaction brought 


about by a specific enzyme. We should, then, picture a similar network of 
enzymes underlying, so to speak, the diagrammed network of substances and re 


actions. And where, in all this web, is protoplasm? To paraphrase Laplace's 
classic reply to Napoleon s famous question about an earlier pan hreston, That, 


sire, is a hypothesis we have no need of | 


However, although we may feel that we have no need of protoplasm at cer- 


tain stages of our investigation of living matter, is it not possible that this word, 
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perhaps with more sophisticated overtones, will eventually creep back into the 
biological fold? The scheme shown in Fig. 1 is not an organism; it is abstracted 


from an organism or, more signitk intly tro. many organisms ror it has 


I 


turned out that however various the many species of plants and animals may be 


in appearance, they are, biochemically, truly “brothers under the skin 

As a working hypothesis—and a bit more, probably—we now hold that all 
organisms depend on a basic set of metabolic reactions. Each elementary reac- 
tion is brought about by a specific enzyme 
implies similar complements of enzymes in all, or almost all, organisms. Is this 


ilarity of reactions therefore 


not the sort of unity that men were striving to express when they invented and 
developed the concept of protoplasm? Granted, there is no single substance to 
which we can attach this name. But is there not a set substances that deserves 
the name, a constant, definable set that is us 1 set may be 
unitary? This is a tempting exegesis—sufficiently tempting, at any rate that I, for 
one {6}, have in the past re sorted to it. I think now, however, that such a re 
interpretation of the classic term protoplasm reintroduces an error of the most 
fundamental sort into biological think: 

The error is a subtle one and, for this reas ; most easily attacked by subtle 
means. More is involved than re biological f the basic structure of our 


language is involved. “Does protoplasn xist?’” Such a question cannot be 


answered without first asking, “What does the iestion ‘Does protoy lasm exist? 


I 
mean?’ What does it mean when we giv name to something? And what is a 
thing? These questions sound like the prelude to a dec p treatise in ontology but 
fortunately they are not. Fortunately for us mere scientists, the issues have been 
made very clear in recent years by some interesting and exciting studies in the 


field of linguistics, which is much easier to understand than ontology 


i ‘hort and Substantit § 
A NYONE who has really learned a foreign language knows that some thoughts 


can be more readily « pt 1 if n another. The 


parative study of any two languages w eV son ~’ view that are 


com 


built into one language, so to speak it not into the other. I believe it was 


William James who pointed out, half a century ago, that French, Spanish, and 


ill make a distinction between two kinds bnowing e by acquaint- 


anceship, the other by understanding. Thus we have the French connaitre and 
voir, the Spanish conocer and é nd tl erman kennen and wissen. But 
we who speak English must struggle alos vith the single verb Anow, making 
the distinction as best we can by g iverb 1 modifying phrases onto 
the verb. The distinction can into the language, and 
since the speaker is not force ( tween the two meanings each time 
he selects his verb he may 


We find a more poignant example of the restrictive aspects of 


| idiom in the 
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emotional reactions to old age incorporated in various languages. The meaning of 
the French vieillard, the Spanish viejo, and the German Alte—all terms imply- 
ing respect and affection—is certainly inadequately represented by the English 
old man, which implies the decrepit rather than the venerable. Do we have such 
a poor opinion of old age because we have no simple honorific words for it? 
Or do we have no words for this status because we do not honor it? Probably 
a bit of both. We are faced here with a vicious circle of attitudes and words, 
the breaking of which is essential to a successful program of social geriatrics. 

So far I have mentioned only ways in which English is inferior to other 
languages, Lest it be thought that this is always so or that these remarks are 
motivated by the reverse of ethnocentrism (‘‘ethnoperipheralism’’?), let us recall 
that the Frenchman's chez nous seems very lacking in the emotional warmth of 
the English home, And Bronowski [7} has told us of his delight, when learning 
English, at finding the active verb /ike (as well as Jove), where other European 
languages have to make a single verb do for both of the ideas of liking and 
loving. 


But these examples, interesting as they are, scarcely hint at the profound 
differences that exist between the speech and thought of peoples of diverse 
culture and history. The Indo-European languages are basically alike in their 
structure and in the thought patterns they mirror. When one language lacks an 
exactly equivalent word for a word in another, it is usually possible—although 
it may require considerable art—to string several words together to closely 


approximate the meaning desired. But when we come to study the languages of 
the South Pacific, or of the American Indians, we discover that it is, in general, 
not possible to translate from them into an Indo-European language, or vice 
versa. This discovery was not easily made, we may be sure. It took a great deal 
of stumbling before anthropologists, ethnologists, and linguists realized the 
magnitude of the problem they faced—undertanding other peoples through 
understanding ourselves. Travelers trying to understand “strange” languages 
by comparing them with “normal” languages (their own, of course), deafly 
passed by a new world of human understanding. Only when the unconscious 
working hypothesis of the normality of our tongue was abandoned was genuine 
progress made. And the most astonishing part of this progress was the insight 
it gave into the structure of our own language, into the form of our very 
thoughts. Out of the work of such men as Sapir, Malinowski, and Whorf, have 
emerged two very important generalizations about man and his languages: (i) 
Every word is a hypothesis about the nature of the world, and every sentence is 
a complex of hypotheses. (ii) We can think only those thoughts that our 
language permits us to think. 

These are clearly far-reaching generalizations. Are they true? Can we demon- 
strate their truth? At first sight, the second generalization would appear to be, 
by its nature, an irrefragable, an undemonstrable proposition—like knowledge 
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of the simultaneous position and velocity of an electron, or the color of a photo- 


graphic emulsion before it is exposed to light. Our situation is not quite hopeless, 
however; or, to put it another way, the second generalization is rather too ex- 
tremely stated. Nevertheless, it calls our attention to some very important and 
subtle interrelationships of language and reality, relationships that have been 


made clear by the work of Benjamin Lee Whorf 


- LINGUISTICS, Whorf [8] was an amateur, in the strict and noble sense of 
the word—that is, he was a /over of the subject. A graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, he was employed, until his death in 1941, by a 
fire insurance company as an expert in industrial fires and their prevention. In 
his spare time he took up the study of American Indian languages, mastering 
several and shortly establishing himself as a recognized expert among profes- 
sionals. In the process of learning Indian languages he necessarily had to look 
critically at his own language and its relation to reality. Some of the most im- 
portant of the insights so gained are to be found in two beautiful papers, ‘Science 
and Linguistics’ [9} and ‘Languages and Logic’ [10], from which the follow- 
ing analysis is abstracted. 

There is no one-to-one correspondence between language and the world. 
This is easy to say but hard to acc ept. What does it mean? By way of illustration, 
we begin by considering the basic structure of the Indo-European languages, 
which assume that everything that happens in the world can be properly des- 
cribed by 


a substantit t verb 


which implicitly means that every phenomenon in nature is describable in terms 


of 


an actor 


Such an analysis of the world seems self-evidently true to us but only 
because we speak (and think) Indo-European. If there were a necessary one-to- 
one relationship between world and language, then the isolates of experience 
that we incorporate in the first part (the substantive) of this bipolarization in 
one language should be findable in all others, and the same would be true for 
the second part (the verb). 

But this is not so. In the Hopi language verbs are used to indicate many 
things that we represent by nouns: lightning, wave, flame, meteor, | uff of smoke, 
and pulsation. Note how very difficult it is even to describe one language in 
terms of another: in the pre eding sentence, the v ry use ol the word things, 


unavoidable in Indo-European, is false to the meaning of the sentence. We must 
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somehow transcend our language in imagination to conceive this world in which 
our ‘things’ have become actions. 

We may ask, on what basis is an entity (perhaps a more neutral word than 
thing) assigned to the noun-pole or to the verb-pole? At first sight, it would 
seem that the assignment is made in Indo-European on the basis of duration: 


long-lasting—noun; short-lasting—verb. House, man, and tree are nouns; Ait, 


run, and tremble are verbs. But then why is fist a noun? It is clearly a temporary 


entity. And what about /ightning, wave, flame, and those other afore-mentioned 
entities that the Hopi regard as verbs—how can we justify assigning them to 
the noun-pole? And, by contrast, why are possess and adhere verbs, when they 
imply long duration, whereas equilibrium and current are nouns? And how does 
it happen that we use nouns to indicate relationships (such as sister or any form 
of kinship), and nation, tribe, or any other soc ietalship? The visiting Martian 
with a strict operationalist point of view would soon tell us that he could rec- 
ognize a “‘sister’ only by observing (or accepting the records of) two birth- 
actions (verbs, surely), and could recognize a society only by a complex of 
describable actions (verbs again) of its members. There is no such thing as a 
sister, or a nation—except as our grammar says there is. Other grammars say 
otherwise. 

We have bipolarized nature and, for the most part, successfully—if we 
judge success by lack of overt signs of conflict. There is, however, one small but 
revealing sign of the strain we have put on language, and that is the little 
word it, There are some aspects of nature that lend themselves so poorly to 
bipolarization that we have to resort to this meaningless word to save our gram- 
mar. We say, “it rains,” or ‘it thunders.’ But what, in heaven or on earth, is 
it? If it is anything at all it is surely the same thing as the verb: rain rains, 
thunder thunders. But what else can rain or thunder do? Are there both object 
and action, separately conceivable? Clearly not. The Hopi recognize this by 
using only one word where we use two. Actor and action are one. 

The issue involved is much more than merely idiomatic. We see the world 
the way our language tells us to. Indo-European languages implicitly assert, as 
an overriding hypothesis, that everything in the world that can be talked about 
consists of both actor and action, of substantive and verb. So, when we see a 
flash in the summer sky, we say “lightning flashes’’—substantive, verb; actor, 
action. Similarly, the unconscious assumption of a bipolarized world led New- 
tonian physicists to postulate the “‘ether’’ of space. Physicists were confronted 
with an action that appeared to be wave motion or undulation. “Common sense” 
(read, ‘‘language-generated thought patterns”) said that there could be no action 
without an actor, so ether was invented to stand as the subject of the verb to 
undulate. \t took an Einstein to escape from this tyranny of language. The 
problem was not, basically, one of physics at all; nor, perhaps, should we even 
call it a problem in metaphysics. It would seem more meaningful to call the 
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ether puzzle a problem in metalinguistics, using a term coined by George L 


Trager {11}. Are all metaphysical problems, at bottom, only metalinguistic 
problems? Time will tell. 


Proto lasm Revisited 


_— has remarked [12} that “It is harder to discover the elements 
than to develop the scienc Biology furnishes an excellent example of 
the truth of this trenchant remark. ¢ 1inly when we ask ‘What is life?” we 
intend to get at the elements of this si e, but progress made in this direction 
has been slight as compared with the extensive development of the science in 
terms of describing hundreds of thousands of pecies or originating new strains 
of domesticated plants and animals, T velopment of our con ept of what 
a living organism really is, is an interesting topic in the history of ideas that 
is yet to be written. Writing it will not be easy; the literature is voluminous 
and diffuse, and ideas are more implicit than explicit. Lacking such a thorough 


} 


going research, we must rely on the impressions of biologists who have lived 


through part of the last century of si liscovery. An approximate account 


of this development has been given by Rudolph Schoenheimer [13], whose 


path we follow here 

The 19th century and the first par 1¢ 20th were dominated by the view 
that the organism is essentially a combusti: ngit i static structure into which 
one pours the fuel we call food { 1el being then operated upon by the 
structure we call the living organist whi omehow “extracts” energy from 
the fuel, expelling waste materials through the exhaust ports. This picture is 
often credited to the German physicist and biologist Helmholtz and, no doubt, 
rightly in a sense: but we should now point out that the viewpoint is implic it 
in the structure of our language. We can hardly avoid thinking of a subject that 
does things, and this subject we may name variously—as interest dictates—the 
individual, the organism, the body, or profof 2. And the action that the sub 
ject carries out is, simply put, meta 

With ever finer analytic research, particularly as the 20th century approac hed, 
some data were gathered that called for modifications in the Helmholtzian 
picture, although at first these were made only in a very minor way. The work 
of Folin and Rubner indicated that there was a surprising amount of destruc- 
tion of what one would regard as the : ture of a body, that a surprising amount 
of wear and tear seemed to be normal ynsequently, it appeared that not all of 
the energy-rich substances that were added to the fuel line of the organism were 
used strictly as fuel. Some of the “fuel iochemists of the time said, was 
broken down for the sake of the energy that it could liberate, and a smaller 
fraction of it was employed in repairing » structure of the organism. From 
this type of analysis there arose the concey f “endogenous metabolism’ and 


“exogenous metabolism.’’ Both of these concert ¢ it noted, clearly imply a 
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bipolarization of reality into an actor and an action, a substantive and a verb. 

With the further development of biochemistry—and the trail here surely 
must be an intricate one but one very much in need of being rediscovered and 
marked—the Helmholtz-Rubner picture broke down. The more closely bio- 
chemists studied living organisms, the more difficult it was to tell the difference 
between the organism and its fuel, between endogenous and exogenous reactions, 
between assimilative and dissimilative reactions, between anabolic and catabolic 
reactions. When we have worked out this chapter in the history of ideas, we 
shall probably find that by the middle 1920's, or by 1930 at the latest, leading 
workers had abandoned the bipolarization of “‘livingness’ in their own think- 
ing {14}. 

The bipolar pairs of terms mentioned here initially appeared to be both 
natural and useful; in the end they turned out to have little connection with 
the real world. The factual situation began to become exceptionally clear when 
tracer isotopes of the elements most important in living organisms became avail- 
able. With these, it became possible to follow the detailed movements of chemi- 
cal substances in the living organisms. The results of tracer studies carried out in 
the 1930's and 1940’s unambiguously destroyed the supports of the Helm- 
holtzian edifice. The unquestionable essentiality of the proteins had led us to 
picture the organism as some sort of proteinaceous structure that operates on 
the foodstuffs passing through it. But we now know that the “structural” ma- 


terials are among the most unstable parts of a cell: in the rat liver, for example, 
half of the protein is replaced every 6 days. 


If we look again at Fig. 1 we realize that we can never expect to draw 
around the vortex of chemical changes represented some sort of stable structure 
in which these changes are taking place, for the ‘‘structures” responsible for 
bringing about these changes (enzymes and other proteins) are themselves part 
of vortices of chemical reactions. And there is continuous interchange of parts, 
for example, of the amino acids, between the vortices already known (like 
the one shown) and the vortices yet to be described, which we call “structural.” 
Flatly, we must say that it is not proper to bipolarize the organism into structure 
and metabolic materials. As Schoenheimer [13, p. 65} has said: 


The new results imply that not only the fuel but the structural material 
is in a steady state of flux. The classical picture must thus be replaced by 
one which takes account of the dynamic state of body structure. 

A simple analogy, which may be taken as an incomplete illustration of 
this concept of living matter, can be drawn from a military regiment. A 
body of this type resembles a living adult organism in more than one 
respect. Its size fluctuates only within narrow limits, and it has a well- 
defined, highly organized structure. On the other hand, the individuals of 
which it is composed are continually changing. Men join up, are trans- 
ferred from post to post, are promoted or broken, and ultimately leave 
after varying lengths of service. The incoming and outgoing streams of 
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men are numerically equal but they differ in composition. Recruits may be 
likened to the diet; the retirement and death correspond to excretion. 

This analogy is necessarily imperfect as it relates to only certain aspects 
of the dynamic state of biological structure. While it depicts the continual 
replacement of structural units, it takes no account of their chemical! inter- 
actions. 


The organism is, then, not a “thing,”’ but an ‘open system,” as Bertalanffy 
{15} has repeatedly stressed. To say this is not simply to replace one term by 
another. The “grammar” of the terms is so different that such a replacement 
completely alters the meaning and validity of the sentences [16] in which they 
are used, In retrospect, we see, as Mainx [17} has said, that “The thinghood’ 
of a living being is only a psychological experience of the human observer.” As 
such, it has no more reality than the “coldness’’ we are all capable of feeling, 
but which physics no longer has any use for. And just as we may, at certain 
levels of approximation, continue to speak of “heat’’ and “cold” instead of 
“amount of heat,’ so we may continue, in many situations, to speak of ‘‘struc- 
ture” and “function,” and of “the living thing,” and its “environment,” al- 
though we recognize that, strictly speaking, an organism is not a thing but 
a place where certain highly interesting processes are taking place. 

With these insights we see, then, that the term protoplasm implies a view of 
livingness that is no longer tenable. Whatever this protean term refers to, it 
must imply a structure in a bipolarized picture of livingness. Clearly, functions 
are involved in this state—we need the verb fo metabolize, or its equivalent. But 
do we need a noun, a substantive, to act as the subject of the verb? We doubt 
it, once we note the inner parallelism of these sentences: “Lightning flashes.” 
“Ether undulates.” “Protoplasm metabolizes.’ Find the lightning that flashes 
and the ether that undulates and then, perhaps, we will see how to find the 
protoplasm that metabolizes. 


Envoi: the Deathbed of Protoplasm? 


I protoplasm is really useless, or detrimental, to thinking, then we should be 
able to show that the word is being used increasingly less often by those 
engaged in thinking and research. With this in mind I examined the indexes 
of Biological Abstracts for the 25-year period 1926-51, counting: the number of 
entries under “protoplasm” (including “‘viscosity of protoplasm’). I estimated 


the total number of entries in the index, which should be a rough measure to 


total research productivity, and then calculated the number of entries under 
“protoplasm” per 10,000 index entries. The resulting figures are graphed in 
Fig. 2. Note that the relative frequency of “protoplasm” entries falls irregularly 
throughout this period, descending especially steeply after 1942. By 1951 the 
relative frequency of entries under “protoplasm” had decreased by 88 percent 
from the level of 1926. Does this mean that biologists are no longer concerned 


* 
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with the types of phenomena that protoplasm supposedly refers to? By no means! 
For (see Table 1) during the same quarter-century, the frequency of entries 
under ‘‘proteins’’ had increased by 85 percent; under “‘vitamins,” by 216 per- 
cent; and under “enzymes,” by 945 percent. Plainly, biologists are more than 
ever concerned with investigating the basic phenomena of life, but increasingly 
less often do they find the term protoplasm useful in describing their researches. 

Protoplasm is disappearing from research; what about teaching? Here, I sus- 
pect, progress is not so rapid. There is always a considerable lag in teaching. 
Many years ago it was remarked that the military academy of St. Cyr in France 
trained its students splendidly to fight the battles of the /ast war. So it is in 
science teaching; we too often train our students to fight battles already won, 
or equip them with weapons that no longer fire. Protoplasm is certainly such a 
weapon. But it will probably be with us for a long time, for various reasons. 
For one thing, it is already in the textbooks, and each new textbook writer is 
under subtle, but real and powerful, pressure to include in his book all the 
conventional words, ‘But where’s protoplasm?’’ he can hear people say. ‘What's 
the matter—don’t you know your subject?’’ So, in the word goes again. 

Another source of the cultural lag is to be found, I believe, in the training 
of the teachers of biology. In a good university, a student majoring in micro- 
biology, general physiology, genetics, biophysics, or biochemistry can hardly 
fail to develop a working concept of the organism as an open system, with 
which the concept of protoplasm is incompatible. But will he later pass the open- 
system concept on to students of elementary biology? It is not very likely, for 
the student trained in the fields named will probably end up in research or in 
teaching in departments bearing the titles “Microbiology,” “Physiology,” and 
so forth. I believe that careful studies would show that the student who becomes 
a teacher of elementary biology most often is himself a major in botany or 
zoology and, as such, has only desultory contacts with the lines of modern re- 
search that should influence his thinking in such matters. If this hypothesis of 
mine is correct-——that there is now an increasingly sharp separation of the stu- 
dents destined to become teachers of elementary biology from those who end up 
working on the frontiers of scientific research—if this is correct, then academic 
biology is faced with a serious crisis [18}. 


Table 1. The replacement of “protoplasm’’ by other subject headings in 
Biological Abstracts 


Subject No, of entries per 10,000 
heading Vol. I, 1926-27 Vol. 25, 1951 


Protoplasm 0.95 
Proteins 2 39.5 
Vitamins 29.2 92.7 
Enzymes 2 158.8 
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There is still one more reason for the probable persistence of protoplasm in 
the future—this one a rather noble reason, in its intentions—namely, the desire 
to make things “clear” to the students. All students, quite rightly, put pressure 
on teachers to simplify and make difficult ideas clear. The conscientious teacher, 
with one eye cocked on mechanical examinations (so-called ‘objective examina- 
tions’’), tries to help the student, and he sometimes “‘helps’’ too much. Rather 
than making difficult ideas clear, he sometimes chooses to present erroneous but 
“clear’’ ideas in preference to more correct ideas that are intrinsically less clear. 
This is but the working out of a ‘Gresham's law” of ideas, a major plague of 


education. The idea of an “open system” is not an easy one to grasp or to adapt 


to the exigencies of mass examination. The erroneous ‘‘closed-system’’ model of 
life, with its mythical protoplasm, unfortunately meshes all too well with the 
metalinguistic structure of western European languages. But, once we see where 
the conflict of interest lies, we cannot, with good conscience, prefer “‘clarity’’ 


to truth. As Whorf has said [19}: 


I can sympathize with those who say, ‘‘Put it into plain, siffiple English,” 
especially when they protest against the empty formalism of loading dis- 
course with pseudo-learned words. But to restrict thinking to the patterns 
merely of English, and especially to those patterns which represent the 
acme of plainness in English, is to lose a power of thought which once 
lost, can never be regained. It is the “plainest” English which contains 
the greatest number of unconscious assumptions about nature. This is the 
trouble with schemes like Basic English, in which an eviscerafed British 
English, with its concealed premises working harder than ever, is to be 
fobbed off on an unsuspecting world as the substance of pure Reason 
itself. We handle even our plain English with much greater effect if we 
direct it from the vantage point of a multilingual awareness. For this 
reason I believe that those ie envision a future world speaking only one 
tongue, whether English, German, Russian, or any other, hold a mis- 
guided ideal and would do the evolution of the human mind the greatest 
disservice. Western culture has made, through language, a provisional 
analysis of reality and, without correctives, holds resolutely to that analysis 
as final. The only correctives lie in all those other tongues which by aeons 
of independent evolution have arrived at different, but equally logical, 
provisional analyses. 


In the necessity of discarding “protoplasm,’’ biology is now confronted with 
a painful decision of the sort that faced its older sister science, physics, more 
than half a century ago—the necessity of denying “common sense.’ When it 
became clear that the “‘self-evident’” Euclidean framework did not work for 
the universe in the large, there were many who would have denied the conse- 
quences of logic and experiment rather than abandon the metalinguistic pre- 
suppositions they called “common sense.”’ A similar crisis arose again when 
the “indeterminacy of nuclear electrons’ was postulated. Reason finally tri- 
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umphed over common sense, although it took a generation or two to do so. 


We would be unjustifiably sanguine to expect a speedier demise of “protoplasm.” 
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I use validity in Rapoport’s sense. A. Rapoport, Operational Philosophy (New York: 
Harper, 1954). I would assert that, as regards fundamental aspects of living organisms, 
only those sentences involving the phrase open system may be true. One can construct 
valid sentences (that is, consistent sentences) using either open system or thing (or 


some of its surrogates). But sentences involving thing become invalid (inconsistent, at 
least in their implications) upon the substitution of open system, and vice versa. 

F. Mainx, Foundations of Biology, vol. 1, No. 9 of International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 25. 

If it seems that I am unjustifiably critical of those who teach elementary biology, let 
me point out that I myself belong to the class criticized. As an undergraduate, I 
majored in zoology, and I have taught elementary biology, off and on, for 15 years. 
If I differ at all from my colleagues it is in having been unusually fortunate in my 
contacts with those who work at the physicochemical frontiers of biological science, 
as I myself am untrained to do. 

B. L. Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality, John B. Carroll, ed. (New York: 
Wiley, 1956). 








ARCHITECTURE AND 
TRANSFORMATION 


WILLIAM HANSON * 


fe prmsninn and city planning mirror the condition of society. In an age 
of increasingly complex buildings and systems of buildings, the accumu- 
lated inadequacies stemming from the shortsighted vision of past ages have 
reached crisis proportions. We replace a stone facade with a glass facade only 
to reflect the nightmare of the surroundings. Human beings, as such, often seem 
to have disappeared from the consciousness of official and unofficial ‘‘city plan- 
ners’ who mix automobiles and pedestrians into an impressive but indigestible 
carbon monoxide stew. Man is lost in a sea of chaotic noise, motion, and light. 
His sensitivities dulled, he performs his daily ritual of “work” and retires to 
the ‘big brother’ of the television set. There he becomes absorbed in repetitions 
leading nowhere. 

The challenge of today is life itself. Life and change. Change permeates the 
cosmos, from far nebulae to the intimate details of daily existence. From ‘‘ultimate 
atoms’’ to human social patterns, the world we know through our perceptions is 
a place of ceaseless motion. Forms become and disintegrate, pattern transforms 
into new pattern, entities coalesce and dissipate. In the very process of seeing, we 
select, modify and construct—determine the shadings of the unique images of 
every second. Through us and around us flow a wealth of potential signals, im 
pinging eventually upon a wealth of receptors. Our “‘real’’ world is a world we 
ever build and rebuild. Such vigilance is the essence of life. We did not decide 
it, we can not escape it. 

Change is not always a matter of confusion. Life manages many trans 
formations from level to level without a breakdown of order and sequence. Each 
of us, in essence, is a creature-in-motion: a complex of combining atoms, pulsing 
cells, interacting organs, and firing neurons. Yet we exist as a coherent whole; 
we remain recognizable during an entire lifetime of growth and deterioration. 

This entity we call our “‘self’’ is, in a sense, a dynamic community of ever 


changing ‘‘buildings.”” Growth is read as a series of transformations from 
structural level to structural level, from form-pattern to form pattern. In the 


process of observation and for purposes of human communication, a form 


* Mr. Hanson, whose article “Environment and Design” appeared in the Autumn 


1955 issue of ETC., is art supervisor for elementary schools in Brunswick, Maine 
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constellation at whatever instant is symbolized into a label, a pictorial, verbal, or 
ideographical expression of “frozen movement.’ Thus we have the “atom,’’ the 
“organ,” the “child,” the “adult,’’ the ‘‘self.”’ 

The fast moving continuum of life seems more perceivable at times. Certain 
patterns emerge more clearly than others. The cell appears as a whole with 
limiting boundaries, Within the cell, the nucleus seems separated from the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm. A ‘‘membrane’’ separates the one from the other. But the 
processes of transformation are not separated by such ‘membranes. Through 
the “membrane” wall, the nucleus sends out its controlling threads of enzymic 
messages and urges the cytoplasm into ordered motion. A pattern change takes 
place. The cell divides, Closer inspection reveals that such separating ‘‘mem- 
branes’”’ are, in themselves, inherently made up of processes. As far as we can 
see into the fantastically minute world of the electron microscope or out into 
the measureless heavens, all entities eventually resolve into countless sub-entities 
in transformation—into process and change. All “membranes,” all ‘‘forms”’ dis- 
solve into changing structures. 


op, amoeba to man, life’s processes include eating, breathing, feeling, mov- 
ing, and multiplying. At the level of the amoeba, these processes are rela- 
tively simple—the characteristics of its internal-external environment limit its 
nature. It needs no complex body structure. It eats, feels, or moves with any 
convenient part of its body. It breathes through contact with the water in which 
it lives—taking air from the water. Its whole body is transformed by reproduc- 
tion—it simply divides, When its liquid environment evaporates, the amoeba 
becomes spherical and toughens its enclosing wall. Thus protected, it can be 
moved away on the winds, coming to rest on some distant but more receptive 
terrain. Rain or other water will awaken its activities; its protective wall will be 
demolished and the amoeba will continue its life processes; warping out in a 
forward direction, it will again feel, breathe, eat, and multiply. With this, the 
smallest living animal, life, transformation, change, includes the development 
of a protective “membrane,” a rudimentary ‘‘wall,” a simple “architecture.” 


But with other creatures, living is not so simple. Each more complex organ- 
ism includes developments of its original form into specialized organs, intricate 
communications networks, and increasingly complex relationships with its sur- 


roundings. In the process of insuring existence, many creatures create extensions 
of their bodies—these new form-patterns constituting “bridges” to new levels. 
Such extensions occur during the processes of insect reproduction where the 
fertilized eggs are enveloped by protective structures which shield the embryo. 
The familiar hard casing around the eggs or the batches of eggs of spiders, etc., 
protects the embryo against evaporation, The egg shell, itself, is a simple form 
of animal “architecture,” necessary to protect transformation, necessary to insure 
the continuance of the species. 
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The transformations of growth also include housing for protection during a 
continual expansion. The inhabitants of seashells, such as snails, claim a cal- 
careous exterior skeleton which is continually enlarged, encasing the successive 
growth phases of the locomotor and ingestive structures. Often the progress of 
shell extension and expansion is recorded by color pattern and texture, a spiral 
trace of the motions of secretory building. In some shells, the sea animal lives 
in successively larger chambers within the spiral whole, the other chambers 
being carried about empty. The shell protects from the fury of wave and predator. 
Growth, the transformation of an entity through successively larger stages, is 
accomplished within a suitable ‘architectural’ envelope. The expanding spiral 
form is an outer visible housing, protecting and recording inner transformations. 

The results of metamorphosis constitute a striking alteration in appearance. 
The transformation of an egg through larva, pupa, and butterfly stages is a 
familiar yet startling change. Taken separately, each entity seems to have but 
little outward similarity with the others. Form and behavior are different. The 
quietly resting egg gives but little hint of what is to come. It has its own 
visual characteristics: it is round, smooth or sculptured with pits, grooves, ridges, 
spines. Within this case the embryo develops. Eventually it breaks forth. It is a 
larva. It is wormlike, a caterpillar; it eats and increases in size. Moving from 
place to place, it appears bright in color or perhaps camouflaged to match the 
foliage. It sheds its skin several times—each skin is differently shaped and col 
ored. The full grown larva does not closely resemble the newly hatched. Eventu 
ally, it pupates, weaving an external “womb” of its own construction, encasing 
itself in a structure which may hang or stand upright, secured by a silken belt. 
Hidden under tree bark, debris, or in a crevice, the pupa undergoes extensive 
change. Certain groups of cells remain intact through a general destructive 
process. This transformation completed, one day the butterfly emerges and dries 
himself in the sun. Taking wing, his bright flash of color seems a hint of his gay 
purpose, searching the perfume of his mate on the winds. Thus new eggs are 
soon to be deposited on the branches of trees or shrubs and the processes of 
change will continue. 

The egg, larva, pupa, and butterfly are entities which we perceive easily but 
the connecting ‘‘threads’’ of the metamorphoses are hidden. The dynamic con 
tinuity of transformations which unite the different forms is not easily appre 
hended. The continuous change of structure remains unseen. Yet the resting egg 
and pupa, the crawling larva and the fluttering butterfly, are but points of focus 
along a continuum of ‘building.’ 


S” IETIES, also, take form from inner transformations. In simple animal soci 


eties, the structural differences of the members and the separation of function 


necessitates the construction of ‘‘architectures’’ to unite this division of labor into 


a working whole. Each member of a hive of bees behaves according to a largely 
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inherited pattern which determines his place in the group. The worker bees, 
sterile females, build the hive, ward off enemies, collect food, feed the queen 
and drones, nurse the young, build the hexagonal cells, and store food for 
the winter. The hundreds of male drones insure the presence of a mate for the 
queen, The queen, after her nuptial flight, lays countless eggs. The hive, enclos- 
ing, protecting, and insuring order and sequence to the activities of the members, 
serves as a ‘bridge’ uniting the structurally different individuals. Around it and 
within it centers the life of the society. The form of the hive springs from the 
pattern of a “living together’ of different individuals, the transformation of 
individuals into a group. 

To insure his existence, man has reshaped the globe. His coming has mar- 
shalled the other legions of nature's growing; continents have been laid waste 
of forest, wild life, and mineral wealth to serve his numberless “buildings.” 
Periodically, like a maddened beast, lost and frustrated in a maze of its own 
creating, mankind turns upon himself and devours its own limbs. Man takes 
war to his, bosom as if it were an integral part of his own nature. 

As the child in his helplessness needs the mother's love and the father’s pro- 
tection, so too, man needs surroundings of cohesion, love. To this end, ‘‘build- 
ings’ are planned and executed. Transformations of birth, growth, reproduc- 
tion, death, constitute a world-in-motion as a part of which the individual and 
the society search for meaning and value. Through microcosm and macrocosm, 
each time there is a “house” it is to contain and insure a transformation to a 
more complex level: the cell, cell into cells; the cocoon, larva into pupa into 
butterfly; the human house, individuals into family; schools, churches, libraries, 
museums, individuals into cultural groups; governmental buildings, individuals 
into neighborhood, regional, national groups; United Nations, nations into a 
family of nations, The unique structure of each “‘architecture’’ is determined by 
transformative processes. 

Unfortunately, at the level of human architecture, ‘buildings’ have been 
too often considered as timeless and frozen entities, this attitude frustrating, in- 
timidating, and halting human change. The human building is just that: ‘‘build- 
ing,” the never-ceasing construction of the necessary “membranes’’ to facilitate 
human transformation, life, change. 


5 he TIME-SPAN, the era, of any architectural ‘membrane,’ be it a cellular, a 
cosmic, or a human “‘building’’ is determined by the ease with which vital 
processes are expedited in the form of that structure. A. defective cell cannot 
order its growth pattern; it dies. Human enclosures which do not provide for 
such factors as growth of population and continual restructuring and circulation 
of knowledge soon suffocate the race. At microcosmic levels, the wall of the 
cell pulses and expands, responding to molecular turnover and structural flux 
within and without. Biological units such as the hereditary genes, the chromo- 
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somes, the cell nucleus, constitute links in a chain of life-process. The cell as a 
whole constitutes an encasing environmental unit. Unless such an environment 


is present, the genes, enzymes, etc., cannot arouse themselves, assume their auto 


catalytic nature. In suitable environments the pattern-processes of life are « apable 


of extension and reproduction. At the human level, the provision of such struc- 
tures is the purpose of architecture. 

The forms of human architecture change with the changing purposes of 
man. Cities become and expand, architectural ‘'styles’’ rise and fall, these moving 
patterns being the embodiment of the needs and purposes of that particular time. 
Nodal points of social transformation continually inte rrupt, being insured by the 
nature of man. The existing pattern is found wanting; a broad transformation 
must take place if survival is to be insured. So it is that the moving ‘‘outline”’ 
of architectural forms is determined by their inner human content. As the cell 
wall must continually reform and eventually divide, so too must architectural 
forms undergo change. Man, in his natural quest for new knowledge and his 
unique ability to symbolize, retain, and enlarge upon such knowledge must ever 
alter the face of the world. Metamorphoses within the fields of science, art, etc., 
ever restructure the environment of man, modifying his physical and psycho 
logical nature. In his search for, and recognition of, a world of order, man’s ever 
new needs materialize in new forms, new man-made structures 

Successive “architectures’’ appear as ‘‘bridges’’ for a world of transforma- 
tions. From atomic to social levels, such entities can be separated from dynamic 
processes. Man's ‘‘building’’ is but a special and unique case of a general natural 
phenomenon. Form patterns transformation. In this context human architecture 


can be better understood and ordered; saner surroundings can result 





x DISCUSSION % 


HOW TO AVOID AN IDEA 


MARTIN MALONEY * 


A* UNEASY world breeds prophets, even as a Fourth of July picnic breeds 
ants. It would almost appear that everyone in the United States with wit 
enough to string ten words together (and, of course, with access to a printing 
press, microphone or camera) has gone into the business of deciphering the 
entrails of the times. Some wear their sibylline robes without shame; others 
write science fiction; but all prophesy. 

Well, I am no better than the next man, where nervousness is concerned, at 
least; and like the others, I too have my prophecy—a pretty gloomy one, but 
here it is: 

The year 2156 will find thousands upon thousands of school children writing 
essays on general semantics, each one of which will include a passage to the 
following effect: General semantics was invented by Alfred Korzybski in 1933. 
Nobody paid much attention to it for several years, until Stuart Chase wrote a 
book called The Tyranny of Words. It was then attacked by Dunham, Edman, 
Gardner, and others, all of whom are now forgotten.” 

That's my prophecy, and I'm worried about it, because it looks so accurate. 
Just think: Margaret Schlauch’s most vigorous criticisms of general semantics 
moulder (and where could they do it better?) in the files of the New Masses; 
and the only means of discovering whether Irwin Edman’s Philosopher's Quest 
and Barrows Dunham's Man Against Myth are in print is to check that in 
valuable reference, Books in Print, because you don't see them in the bookstores 
any more. Nor have the rights of Martin Gardner's book, In the Name of 
Science,? been purchased by Metrogoldwynmayer, or even Timelifeluce. 

On the other hand, Science and Sanity, several times the senior of any of 


* A frequent contributor to ETC., Dr. Maloney is associate professor of radio and 


television in the School of Speech, Northwestern University, and a member of the Board 
of Directors of ISGS, 


! Barrows Dunham, Man Against Myth (New York: Little, Brown and Company, 
1947); and Irwin Edman, Philosopher's Quest (New York: The Viking Press, 1947). 
2 Martin Gardner, In the Name of Science (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952). 
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these, keeps on rollin’ along. I expect, before I die, to see it published by Bantam 
Books, with a cover illustration showing a young woman of Miss Jane Russell's 
general dimensions fending off a would-be rapist with a model of the structural 
differential. 

I am well aware that, to many readers of ETC., the situation I have just 
described may seem eminently desirable. J don't think it is. I have recently re- 
read (during Lent, as a matter of fact) the criticisms of semantics published by 
Dunham, Gardner, Schlauch, ef al., and I have come to the conclusion that these 
critics, quite unintentionally, have made a potential contribution to the well 


being of humanity, quite possibly much more important than the contribution 
of Korzybski. 


i r’s look at it this way. What is the principal affliction of modern man—I 
mean, aside from such things as Cinerama, Investigations, and the Cobalt 
Bomb? The answer is easy: Modern Man is Confused. Almost every conceivable 
authority has said as much, 

And no wonder. The trouble with the twentieth century is that there are 
too many people going around with ideas which they insist on foisting off on 
everybody else. Korzybski had general semantics, Ogden has Basic English. The 
Communists have Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist-Malenkovist-Kruschevism (give or 
take a couple of names): Senator McCarthy has, or had, McC urthyism; Presi 
dent Eisenhower has liberal conservatism or conservative liberalism, I forget 
which. Mortimer Adler has the Great Books to offer, and Norman Vincent 


Peale a number of small ones. Pitirim Sorokin has introduced the Greek Ortho 


dox pantheon of saints into sociology, and Anatol Rapoport has an operational 


philosophy with no saints at all, not even operational ones 

Subjected to this sort of barrage, the average man quite naturally begins 
to feel like a quarter pound of uranium in a cyclotron. Right now he’s just 
trembling and bubbling a bit. But unless he is properly shielded from the endless 
stream of experts, propagandists and ideas he is eventually going to go up in a 
large, mushroom shaped cloud 

It is just here that the Dunhams, the Edmans, the Gardners come in. Given 
half a chance, they will prove to be the United States Seventh Cavalry charging 
over the hill just before the Sioux close in; they will provide, if I may alter 
my metaphor slightly, the intellectual lead BVD's which the Common Man so 
urgently needs at the moment. I may be talking idealistically, but I believe that 
these eminent critics, if their works are properly understood, can supply the 
means of creating a comfortable intellectual vacuum within which the calm 
non-anxious citizen may solace himself with Liberace, Arthur Godfrey or, if he 
be literate, the collected works of Mickey Spillan 

Perhaps this is too much to claim; I do not wish to excite false hopes in 


anybody's bosom. Still, it is true that these critics, in writing about general 
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semantics, have developed some splendid strategies for avoiding ideas. I believe 
that careful students of these techniques, when they have learned how to keep 
from thinking about general semantics, may find it comparatively easy to avoid 
practically all other ideas as well. But however that may be (I leave it to the 
reader to decide), here are some of the devices which I have discerned. 


1. The Technique of the Fascinating Irrelevancy 


hg TECHNIQUE of the fascinating irrelevancy is a happy result of the union 
of the press agent with the journalist, with Rudolph Flesch and the editors 
of Time serving as midwives.* Years ago, Edward Bernays discovered that a 
man of unfortunate public reputation might be processed into an amiable and 
sympathetic personage if one directed attention to some odd but irrelevant detail 
of his character or habits. Thus, the elder Rockefeller was altered, in the public 
estimate, from the ogre of the oil trusts to a benevolent, eccentric grandfather 
by the simple expedient of having him give away new dimes on public occasions. 
Since then, of course, it has become commonplace for film stars to be presented 
as collectors of incunabula, for gangsters to appear as music-lovers, and poli- 
ticians as Sunday painters. While the originator of this device is to be com- 
mended for his inventiveness, and his imitators for their ability to recognize 
a good thing when they see it, I do not think that Bernays or Birdwell or any 
of their tribe ever realized, in a general sense, what is involved in manipulating 
irrelevancies. The whole technique is one of misdirection, to be sure: the fact 
that a red-handed dictator loves Bach may obscure the facts that he is red-handed 
and a dictator; in the same way, a saint may become a figure of fun because he 
wears an oddly-cut, unstylish hair-shirt. But carry this device to its extreme, as 
contemporary journalists do, and you wind up with a public figure who is no 


51 suggest that beginners select relatively easy ideas to avoid at first; Freudian psy- 
chology or group dynamics or the special theory of relativity would be excellent choices. 
Ideas which might have an immediate effect on one’s own behavior are much more difficult. 
Thus, the shrewd student will only attempt to avoid ideas bearing directly on politics, re- 
ligion, personal and social ethics, and so forth, after he has gained confidence and de- 
veloped a fair degree of skill. 

* Mr. Flesch, despite some evident hesitation, gives the official imprimatur of ‘‘science”’ 
to this device in his book, The Art of Plain Talk (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946): “Time magazine prides itself that ‘our subscribers can understand the event in 
terms of the personality who caused it. (Joe Stalin drinks his vodka straight. Admiral 
Turner of the Central Pacific delights in growing roses. Air Marshall Harris’ men love 
him because he is “so bloody inhuman.” )’ 

“I wonder whether personalities really cause events and whether Time readers really 
understand the event better because they are told about Stalin's vodka and Turner's roses. 
But there is no doubt about one thing: human interest makes for easier reading. Scientific 
tests have shown that people are better at reading about other people than about anything 
else.” (p. 46) 
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more than a mosaic of the irrelevant, and hence a fiction, and hence a nothing 
who is presented as Somebody. 

But to return to our critics. The technique of the fascinating irrelevancy may 
be used to create either a public hero or a public clown. Mr. Martin Gardner, in 
his book, In the Name of Science, has devoted himself to the second purpose, 


and with remarkable success. He provides us with two delightful examples of 


the technique in the course of his discussion of general semantics. Note, if you 
will, how carefully Gardner chooses to talk about general semantics in terms 
of the personalities of its exponents, and with what precision he selects pre 
cisely those “human interest’ details which are most likely to prevent one from 
thinking seriously even about the people he discusses, and much less about their 
ideas. Thus, Gardner on Korzybski 


The Count’s Institute of General Semantics, near the University of Chi 
cago, was established in 1938 with funds provided by a wealthy manu- 
facturer of bathroom equipment, Cornelius Crane. Its street number, 
formerly 1232, was changed to 1234 so that when it was followed by 
“East Fifty-Sixth Street’ there would be six numbers in serial order. The 
Count—a stocky, bald, deep voiced man who always wore Army-type 
khaki pants and shirt—conducted his classes in a manner similar to Kay 
Kyser's TV —s Throughout a lecture he would pause at dramati 
moments and his students would shout in unison “No!” or “Yes!” or 
some general semantics term like “Et cetera!’ (meaning that there are an 
infinite number of other factors which need not be sper ified ) (pp. 283 
284) 

And on Hayakawa: 


Samuel I. Hayakawa, in many ways a saner and sounder man than the 
Count, is still waving the banners of general semantics in Chicago, even 
though he made a break with Korzybski shortly before the Count moved 
his headquarters to Lakeville, Connecticut, in 1946 One night in a 
Chicago jazz spot—Hayakawa is an authority on hot jazz—he was asked 
what he and the Count has disagreed about. Hayakawa paused a few 
moments ( perhaps to permit a neurological integration of reason and 
emotion), then said, “Words.” (p. 287)* 

I am really very fond of the Korzybski example; it is most skillful. How 
delightfully easy to ignore ideas which appear under the sponsorship of a 
manufacturer of plumbing equipment! And as for Korzybski himself, what an 
eccentric! The odd clothes, the witch-doctor’s manner, the weird cries evoked 
from his students: it’s hardly necessary, after all this, to consider what Korzyb- 
ski may have had to say. 

But the handling of Hayakawa suggests, to me, a sort of debased genius 
to create, in a single sentence, out of the unpromising materials Gardner had 


* [Eprrors Nore: The Editor has no recollection of this incident. He is furthermore not to 
be held responsible for anything he may have said to get rid of a person or persons 


attempting to interrupt his enjoyment of jazz with questions about general semantics. } 
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to work with, a faintly sinister fellow conducting his dubious seminars in 
Chicago dives—this is a triumph of craftsmanship. Louis B. Mayer, if he were 
to sponsor the filming of “The Hayakawa Story’ for Cinerama, could do no 
more. 


2. The But-T hat-W as-Exploded-in-1 726 Gambit 


og technique is useful, though I must admit in a limited sort of way, for 
it requires a certain level of literacy, or at least a professional concern with 
the past. In the writings we have here to consider this requirement is met, in 
one way or other; the critics concerned are mostly pedagogues. 

Perhaps an example will clarify my point. William W. Watt, in his An 
American Rhetoric, which is described as a textbook for an elementary college 
composition course, has this to say on ‘‘the limitations of a dictionary”: 


For all its remarkable virtues, then, even the best dictionary has limita- 
tions that are fixed by the nature of language. . . . In or out of context a 
simple, concrete word like ‘‘table’’ will not conjure up identical images in 
any two minds. A person’s own name never “means the same thing twice’’ 
for the obvious reason that the mortal to whom it refers changes with the 
passing seconds. The best way to define dog is to go to a kennel and point 
to one, and this only defines a dog, or as the semanticists would put it, 
dog,, at a given moment in time. This is not the discovery of twentieth 
century semantics. The learned scientists of Lagado in Gulliver's Travels 
(1726) decided that ‘‘since words are only names for things, it would be 
more convenient for all men to carry about them such things as were 
necessary to express the particular business they were to discourse on. .. . 
I have often beheld,” continues Gulliver, “two of these sages almost sink- 
ing beneath the weight of their packs, like pedlars among us: who, when 
they met in the streets would lay down their loads, open their packs, and 
hold conversation for an hour together; then put up their implements, 
help each other to resume their burthens, and take their leave.’’ Since 
such semantically pure conversation is obviously impractical, we still have 
to carry on with elusive words, using them as accurately as possible with 
the help of a good dictionary.® 


It is a genuine pleasure for me to observe that Professor Watt has apparently 
read Hayakawa,® and has rechecked his Gulliver, in addition to reading Bergen 


5 William W. Watt, An American Rhetoric (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1952). 


®1 mention this as a kind of measure of the considerable progress which has been 
made by critics of general semantics, The early ones apparently had read only those sec 
tions of Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words which suggested that we substitute “blah” 
for such terms as Truth, Beauty, and Justice. Within a very few years, however, some 
of the bolder spirits had read or mis-read parts of Science and Sanity. Recently, one en- 
counters people like Watt and Schlauch, who are aware of the work of Hayakawa and 
Wendell Johnson. This considerable progress in learning may tempt the unwary student 
to believe that one of these authors may produce a professional analysis of general se- 
mantics which is not simply a strategy of avoidance. I trust, of course, that this will not 
happen; and really, it doesn't seem likely. 
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Evans’ The Natural History of Nonsense, in which the Gulliver gambit is stated 


with somewhat more élan: 


So enmeshed is error in words that a whole new science, semantics, has 
sprung up, which offers, with little danger of being challenged, to pro- 
duce the millennium just as soon as people know for sure what they're 
talking about. But since much of the vagueness and confusion is in the 
words themselves, since all words are in a sense abstractions, the semanti 
cists will probably not get anywhere until (as Swift suggested two hundred 
years ago) they abandon language altogether and carry about with them 
the objects to which they wish to allude. This solution of the problems of 
logic, however, raises even greater problems in logistics and so may fail 
for lack of a proper trial.’ 
The student will, of course, note the maneuver involved here; it is to 
admit the deficiencies of language and dictionaries, and even to cite some of 
the common observations of semanticists in support of this view; but then, 
rather abruptly, to add that the only solution proposed (according to Watt) or 


xroposable (according to Evans) by general semantics is “to carry with them 
g yz 


the objects to which they wish to allude,’ which-was-exploded-by-Swift-in-1726 


This, of course, disposes of the whole problem 
The most obvious application of this gambit—a project on which I am 


myself working—is the demonstration that ral semantics was exploded by 


Aristotle. Strangely enough, the critics of general semantics have never worked 
this out. Dunham had his chance, but muffed it rather 


badly, apparently because 
he was still conducting the great « rusade against war and fascism as late as 1947 
Gardner makes a rather trivial effort a veloping the gambit in one para 


graph 


Many of the Count’s ideas give a false illusion of freshness merely 
because he invented new terms for them. For example, his earlier book, 
The Manhood of Humanity, 1921, described plants as “energy binders, 
animals as ‘space binders” and men as “time binders.” When this is 
translated, it means that plants use energy in growing; animals, unlike 
plants, are able to move about spatially to meet their needs; and man 
makes progress in time by building on past experience. All of which 
would have been regarded by Aristotle as a set of platitudes. (p. 286) 


This simply will not do. It is not enough to tell us what Aristotle would or 
might have thought or said. After all, Aristotle did say a good deal; and it would 
be strange indeed if, somewhere in his works, one could not find a terse, 
pungent paragraph which, out of context and slightly defocused, would explode 
the pretensions of Korzybski. 

I should perhaps note here that there exists a sort of sub-type of this tactic, 


probably adapted from popular usage, the “double-talk reply.” I classify this 


7 Bergen Evans, The Natural History of Nonsense (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1946), pp. 264-265 
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as a sub-type of (2) largely because, like the Gulliver gambit, its effectiveness 
depends on the ability to talk professional nonsense with a straight face. 

Margaret Schlauch, in The Gift of Tongues, provides us with an interesting 
example. She begins by describing, in fairly lucid terms, Bridgman’s concept 
of the operational definition: 


His thesis is: ‘The concept is synonymous with the operations by which 
you test for it,”” as you test for weight in the laboratory. When he applies 
the method to social concepts his results are discouraging. If you cannot 
test concepts like “democracy” or “duty” or “morality” by operations, he 
tells us, then they are ‘‘footless’’ (that is, meaningless) concepts, and 


should be abandoned. 


In the next paragraph—and you may as well hold onto your hats here 
comes the reply: 


The linguist and the sociologist alike may charge Bridgman with over- 
simplification. He has ignored the two-sided nature of man’s relation to 
the group, which is demonstrated afresh every time he learns and uses a 
new word. A speaker serves himself as well as the auditor both while he 
is listening and while he is speaking. The ability to talk withers and tends 
to die unless it is exercised in society. An equilibrium is desirable; the 
right degree of independence, the right degree of subordination, for 
linguistic fluency and presumably for health and social welfare also. It is 
true in snclenler of the creation of meanings by the collaboration of 
individual and group. {Italics supplied.} When he talks about semantics, 
Mr. Bridgman overstresses the ego and understresses his necessary collabo- 
ration with others.® 


I feel I should criticize Miss Schlauch a little; she has come close, in the first 
part of the italicized passage, to writing a sentence technically incomplete as 
well as (if you will forgive the expression) semantically confused. And I 
suppose that most high school teachers of English, together with a sizeable 
number of their students, would wonder about the referent of the “‘it’’ which 
begins the second sentence. These little adornments are hardly fair. The passage 
demonstrates handsomely that it is quite possible to write fine double-talk with- 
out actually violating ordinary grammatical usage. 

Still, despite these criticisms, Miss Schlauch’s remarks do demonstrate that 
you needn't oversimplify the problems of communication if you're a linguist, 
and that you needn't bother with them if you're not. 


3. The Isn’t-This-Deliciously-Naive? Approach 
‘tan technique may be readily combined with (2), as indeed it is, in the 


case of the Gulliver gambit, above. But it may also appear in a pure form, 


® Margaret Schlauch, “Popular Studies in Semantics,” in Harold E. Briggs, Language 
..» Man... Society: Readings in Communication (New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1949), p. 178. 
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in which case it resembles the normal performance of the professional humorist. 
The device involved is fairly simple. You select the class of people you wish to 
lampoon—say, professors; you choose a characteristic or supposed characteristic 
of the class—say, absent-mindedness; you then imagine a situation in which 


this characteristic, much exaggerated, might be funny; and you finally produce 


an anecdote about an absent minded professor who put out his wife, kissed the 
cat, and went to bed. If this whole procedure seems a little silly, remember that 
many a prosperous professional career has been built on it 

Sometimes this ancient procedure is borrowed by non-professional humorists 
for the sake of argument, and in that event one further step must be taken. 
The ridiculous explanation must now be regarded, not as fiction, but as a kind 
of fact: this is what professors are really like. Then, with an express or implied 
“How naive!’” you may conclude, having disposed of professors. 

It should be clear that this approach is admirable for preventing any serious 
consideration of ideas; so much so, that I cannot think why it has not been 
more used in connection with general semantics. Consider the ease with which 
the whole process works out. The class: semanticists, The characteristic: they 
are concerned with the meanings-of words. The exaggeration: they don’t be- 
lieve that words have any meanings. The application: for this we may consult 
Irwin Edman’s rather lengthy tale, “The Philosophic Neurosis,” in his Philoso- 
pher’s One st. 

The hero (or rather, the Subject, for this is a tale told by a psychiatrist) of 
this story is a man named Edward Brodvue, a lawyer, aged about 35, perfectly 
normal in that he has never entertained an abstract idea in his whole life. Ed- 
ward, for no discernible reason, one day happens to ask himself what he is 
doing, and why. As a result of this unfortunate accident, he develops a “philo- 
sophic neurosis,” leaves his practice, abandons his wife, and devotes all his time 
to the study of philosophy: “Edward began with absolute urgency to feel it 
necessary to have a clear and comprehensive view of the world.” Painstakingly 
he constructs such a view, borrowing at random from the Great Books of the 
past. But just as he seems on the verge of success an acquaintance sends him 


; 


fatal day! a copy of The Tyranny of Words. From this volume he learns, not 
only that his long philosophical struggle has been to no avail, but that nothing 
means anything. He is even unable to seek consolation in music or poetry (too 
emotional and imprecise). And when he finally thinks of the possibility of 


cultivating his neighbors . 


Luckily, though he had kept his distance, he had never been rude to them 
And so quiet was this little village of retired rentiers that any chance of 
company was treasured, and many of his neighbors had been waiting for 


®In fairness to Mr. Edman, I should point out that this story is only incidentally a 
criticism of general semantics; as nearly as I can make out, the story is a general expres- 
sion of the author's nervousness about ideas 
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the chance to show him some hospitality. Mrs. Elder, who had long thought 
he looked like a poet (because he was tall and thin and had fair hair and 
seemed vaguely troubled), after he had, with pointed amiability, stopped 
to talk with her one morning when they were Poth on a walk, said, “Mr. 
Brodvue, won't you come to dinner next Tuesday?’ “Madam,” he said, 
"just what do you mean by Tuesday?” She looked at him in alarm and fled. 
(pp. 34-35) 


You see? No philosophy, no music, no poetry, no friends; they must be ver) 
odd people. Edward, I may as well add, having become convinced that nothing 
means anything, finally becomes a mystic, evidently on the theory that anything 
might mean everything. He is finally cured by the psychiatrist (after more than 
two years of treatment; for the first year he won't talk at all) after it becomes 
clear that his father was over-practical, his mother over-devoted, and that a 
playmate of his had once kicked over a castle of blocks (the property of 
Edward). He winds up normal again, not thinking about anything much. 

This story has endeared itself to me. It seems really a pity that Edman, 
charming and literate person that he was, did not find occasion during his life- 
time to write the definitive work on idea-avoidance. There are, of course, many 
other academic persons intellectually equipped for this task, but they lack 
Edman’s technique of accepting ideas, reducing them to trivia, and discarding 
them. Also, I fear, most of them are deficient in urbanity and charm. In short, if 
we are to see this vital work performed at all, it may yet be necessary for the 
Ford Foundation to ransom Clifton Fadiman from NBC, 


4. The Let’s-Everybody-Fight System 


a system, which is quite elaborate, I can best describe by an analogy. Let 
us imagine a world in which the citizens of Eurasia are constantly at war 


with the citizens of Eastasia.4! In both nations it is customary to keep up the 
general morale by providing the citizenry with endless supplies of whiskey 
laced with laudanum. 

A Eurasian scholar, Dr. Kim by name, advances publicly the contention that 
this practice is not healthy ; that people under the influence of the official beverage 
don’t fight well, and are as likely to kill their own comrades as the enemy. 
Moreover, he says, the drink itself kills a good many people. 

Dr. Kim's position is at once attacked, not only by Eurasian conservatives, 
but by Eastasian philosophers, with arguments that fall into three main types: 

101 feel that I should add to this account an apocryphal story about a student of 
general semantics who, on becoming involved in an argument, said rather pettishly to his 
opponent, “Well, if you're going to use /ogic, of course I can’t argue with you!” This 


anecdote obviously is developed along the same lines as Edman’s, No doubt others of 
similar quality will occur to the inventive student 


1! My apologies to the late George Orwell. 
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Type I. It is a typical, unpractical suggestion of a typical, unpractical 
scholar whose business censists of playing intellectual games with himself. 


Type II. This suggestion is all part of the world-wide conspiracy of East- 


asian (Eurasian) imperialism. Dr. Kim, no doubt unconsciously, is a dupe of 
decadent Eastasianism (Eurasianism). Or maybe it's not so unconscious after all. 
Didn't Kim quote a writer who was also quoted with approval by an Eastasian 
scholar? And another writer who was believed to be sympathetic to the enemy 
cause? 

Type III. Kim is a fellow-traveling, deviationist, loyalty risk at best, and 
probably an out-and-out lackey of the Eastasian (Eurasian) élite 

This anecdote may be taken as fiction, having no reference to any Dr. Kim or 
Eastasian or Eurasian governments living or dead. Nevertheless, all three types 
of argument are exemplified in critical comments actually made about general 
semantics. Type I is illustrated by Margaret Schlauch in her article “The Cult of 
the Proper Word,” in New Masses, April 15, 1947 

One can imagine a semanticist in Poland, France, Norway, Greece, or 

any other country occupied by the Nazis Here, where revolutionary 
resistance to alien oppression was the only constructive therapy, the treach- 
erous effects of the cult would have been clear. Nazi, was not the same as 
Nazi, or Nazi,, to be sure, but more important for the victims was the 
functioning of all Nazis in a single pattern of destructive, anti-human 
behavior. In the coming period, with its sharpened imperialist rivalries 
so dreadfully jeopardizing our efforts toward world peace, there will no 
doubt be further destructive group actions which must be countered by 
positive and heroic struggles toward constructive ends. The alternatives are 
critical as never before in human history. In these times, hearkening to the 
semantic cult is . . . rendering ourselves completely defenseless while we 
indulge in private games. For this reason I believe the vogue must not be 
dismissed as another curious but unimportant preoccupation of quasi 
intellectuals. It must be clearly revealed as a menace to the constructive 


| 


social action so sorely needed today, and vigorously opposed 


Barrows Dunham's Man Against Myth is as good a source as any to illus 


trate the Type II argument, although he uses the other types as well 


Lastly, we can learn something of these men by the authors they praise 
Korzybski is lavish of compliments to Spengler, whose work the Nazis 
drew upon, and who himself joined the Nazi party. Chase repudiates 
Spengler, but falls instead into a citation of Alexis Carrel, the collabora 
tionist, and of Man, the Unknown, which was in its day an important 
contribution to fascist ideology in America. I do not for one moment 
suppose that these facts suffice to make fascists out of Korzybski and 
Chase: but they do show that our two authors either do not recognize 
fascism where they see it, or find some of its ideas congenial. In any case, 
the facts corroborate empirically what we deduced by theoretical analysis 


that there is a decided kinship between the semantic philosophy and 
the whole world of fascist and reactionary ideas 
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The famous attack on general semantics by B. Bykhovsky, ‘The Morass of 
Modern Bourgeois Philosophy,’’ which appeared in the Soviet theoretical political 
journal, The Bolshevik, in 1947, and was translated by Anatol Rapoport and 
published in ETC., Vol. VI, No. 1 (Autumn 1948), illustrates the argument 
of Type III: 


The grimaces of the semantic obscurantists . . . are celebrated in the 
darkness which pervades the spiritual life of the modern bourgeoisie. 
Semantic idealism, like all the other teachings of modern idealist phil- 
osophy, are the product of the decay and the cultural decadence of the 
capitalist society. Like all the currents of modern idealist philosophy, 
semantic idealism is a spiritual weapon against the progressive ideas of 
our time. Poisoning the consciousness of the intellectuals with the poison 
of skepticism, nihilism and agnosticism—scientific, moral, political—the 
semanticists are the most vicious enemies of progressive ideas. 


—" last devices, I confess, are not especially satisfactory. They do obliterate 
the need for paying any attention to general semantics; but they also sug- 
gest, rather uncomfortably, that for the ideas obliterated there will be substi- 
tuted other ideas, or at least formulas, much more troublesome. 

On the whole, I am rather sorry I brought this matter up. 

My analysis of the possible strategies for avoiding ideas is admittedly rather 
crude and fragmentary. Indeed, I believe that techniques of this sort, although 
some of them have been used for centuries, are only beginning to be systema- 
tized. Happily, there are many professionals in the world—writers, scholars, 
advertising men, political propagandists, and so on—whose professional duties 
must lead them to new and splendid inventions in this nearly untouched field. 

And, no doubt, in the course of time, their work will be correlated and 
synthesized and reduced to formulas. After that, things should be much duller. 
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A “Loyal Opposition” View 


LANGUAGE, MEANING AND MaArTuRity, edited by S. I. Hayakawa. New York: 
Harper, 1954, 364 pp. $4 


A “READER” in general semantics has been needed for quite a while. Many 
cross-disciplinary fields of inquiry have recently been brought to the atten- 
tion of scholars, students and laymen through readers. This is an understandable 
phenomenon if we but consider that workers in these fields are still exploring 
frontiers insufficiently settled to permit the preparation of full-fledged, carefully 
organized textbooks. With the mushrooming of interest in all phases of language 
and communication, the need for such a reader in general semantics has been 
particularly urgent. 

As psycholinguistics, ethnolinguistics, and sociolinguistics gather speed (the 
“speed” in this case resulting from interaction between growing student-faculty 
interest and university or foundation support), it would seem to be high time 
for general semantics too to put its best foot forward. Now would seem to be the 
time for general semantics to sum up, to map new campaigns, to regain the 
interest of those who know of it only in its most primitive Korzybskian outlines, 
as well as to attract the attention of the large new audience now devoted to the 
study of one or another facet of language-behavior phenomena. In reading 
Language, Meaning and Maturity and in heavily annotating its margins, this 
reviewer found one question uppermost in his mind: can this selection rally to 
general semantics a fair share of the current interest in scientific circles for 
language and language-related behavior? 

Perhaps it was not fair continually to pose this question. Perhaps this reader 
was not intended for such a purpose. Nevertheless, this question remains and 
the following observations deriving from it are offered here for all good friends 
of general semantics to examine. 

Language, Meaning and Maturity is a collection of articles selected from 
among all those which appeared in ETC. during the first decade of its existence. 
Although some faithful readers of ETC. may complain that the editor has 


heartlessly omitted one or’ another of their favorite pieces, | 


and although the 
selections admittedly reveal the editor's literary (as distinguished from scientific) 
bias, the sampling has certainly resulted in as much substantive and stylistic 
diversification as anyone could desire. The twenty-six selections range from non- 


«< 
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directive therapy to cybernetics, from broadcasting to art, from neurology to 
newspaper reporting, from psychoanalysis to physics to metaphysics and beyond. 
It was obviously not easy to decide just what to include, especially since editor- 
ial thought seems to have been given to the problem of representing moods and 
styles as well as topics. 

This reviewer's reaction to the selection is entirely a positive one. The 
main interests of general semanticists from many fields are represented; the 
pieces read well; an ample number offer a touch (or more than a touch) of 
humor. A careful reading of the contents will surely reward the reader with a 
cineramic guide through the territory of general semantics, although the unsus- 
pecting reader may have to be reminded that in this case too the map does not 
quite equal the territory. 


Although the editor undoubtedly has the more difficult job, a reviewer is 
also confronted with a considerable task when commenting on a reader, pre- 


cisely because it includes such a wide variety of very loosely connected topics. 
It is not possible to deal with all the selections individually, nor is it fair to 
single out those which are particularly good or bad, since topically they do not 
impart much of the whole book’s flavor or purpose. 

In this instance, the reviewer's task was rendered all the more difficult by a 
growing realization that the readings were mobilizing long dormant dissatis- 
factions with the entire field of general semantics as such. The comments that 
follow will, therefore, deal with what the reviewer considers to be the current 
state of general semantics as reflected in Language, Meaning, and Maturity. 


W hat is General Semantics? 
__ both Rapoport and Hayakawa, in separate (and unnecessarily 


overlapping) articles deal with this very matter. The reviewer may well 
come to rue the day he brashly ventured to dispute publicly with two such emi- 
nent general semanticists, but he admits, nevertheless, to some dissatisfaction 
with their comments on this subject. 

The issue is: what can general semantics do that no other discipline can do 
or is doing as well or even a bit better? If all the previously mentioned topics 
are to be taken seriously as indications of the subject matter delimitation of 
general semantics, then general semantics is neither an ‘‘ics’ or an “‘ology”’ but 
rather a stew. 

Of course there are fields besides general semantics that are fundamentally 
interdisciplinary (the reviewer himself happens to be partial to social psy- 
chology) ; however, most of these are, or at least aspire to be, disciplines. It is 
also true that psychologists, educators, psychiatrists, neurologists, journalists, 
artists, jurists, physicists, physicians, linguists, anthropologists, communica- 
tionists, sociologists, and philosophers were and/or are interested in diverse 
partial aspects of the entire language-behavior co-variation complex. It is further- 
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more true that general semanticists have welcomed and encouraged this interest. 
But has general semantics contributed anything to those fields? Has general 
semantics arrived at any kind of unique interrelation of the language-relevant 
interests of these fields? Is general semantics anything more than an intellectual 
hobby or vacation for many whose sojourn in the land of language-behavior 
study is but brief and superficial? It is hard to answer these questions decisively, 
precisely because general semantics has a tendency to be all things to all men. 
Yet basically, the reviewer feels that the proper answer to all the above questions 
is ‘no. 

When Hillel the Elder, that mild-mannered sage of ancient Israel, was asked 
by a jesting gentile to explain all of the Torah while standing on one foot, he 
is reported to have replied, “That which is repugnant to you, do not unto thy 
neighbor—all the rest is commentary.” The gentile is said to have been so im- 
pressed by this answer that he adopted the whole Torah, commentary as well 
as essence 

Can we expect such answers or such results from general semantics? The 
essence of general semantics seems still to be Korzybski’s maxims, his labels, 
and his felicitous phrases. And all the rest? Is all the rest but commentary, so 


diffuse that it now covers the world and thus has no character uniquely its 


own? 


[ Is now 35 years since Manhood of Humanity and 23 years since Science and 


Sanity. One could write a thrilling story of how psychology, linguistics, 


communication, education, and all other members of the chorus to which general 
semantics claims to belong have changed, developed and advanced in this time. 
How has general semantics advanced in the interim? Which of the original 
commandments have been tested, refined, altered, abandoned or supplemented 
by general semanticists since Korzybski? Is it really enough (as some of our 
authors would have us believe) that general semantics ‘‘agrees with’ the find- 
ings of various sciences or that these sciences have reached conclusions which 
“support and elucidate’ contentions or implications of general semantics? 

The serious student of the “linguistic Weltanschauung” problem, after he 
graduates frorn Whorf's circular reasoning (and even Whorf was not a general 
semanticist, though he now appears frequently in the general semantics Hall of 
Fame) will study with J. B. Carrol, or R. W. Brown, or E. H. Lenneberg. What 
has general semantics contributed toward the deeper understanding of this fas- 
cinating problem? The serious student of communication theory, after he has 
finished the popularization of this field available in general semantics publica- 
tions will turn to N. Wiener, to Shannon and Weaver, to G. A. Miller, and 
to others who are actively building and experimenting in this field. What has 
general semantics contributed toward the more profound comprehension of the 
unresolved complexities of communication theory? 
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Serious students will continue to enter psychology and psychologists will 
continue to make discoveries that will support, interest, flatter and/or astound 
general semanticists, but what discoveries has general semantics itself produced 
these past two or three decades? Is this merely the old question of which-came- 
fst, the-chicken-or-the-egg? Although one contributor to Language, Meaning 
and Maturity implies as much (pp. 17-18), to this reviewer it seems rather to 
be a question of extent-of-partnership rather than of simple priority. If general 
semantics is really a partner, as the same contributor assures us, in the worldwide 
intellectual revolution of this century, what has it contributed and how does its 
contribution compare with those of the other partners? How has its contribu- 
tion affected the total product and processes? This volume offers no direct 
answers to these questions, and the indirect answers, it would seem, are far 
from flattering to general semantics. 


Does General Semantics Prove a Point? 


- general semantics an experimental science? a descriptive science? any kind 
of science? One contributor feels that general semantics reaches beyond 
research to social therapy (p. 152). There must be a few therapists, however, 
who feel that they need have something more to offer the public than their 
own faith in a bag of tricks. Nevertheless, most social therapists still seem to 
prescribe on the strength of “airtight’’ reasoning and self-contained theorizing 


which never has been and which often cannot be confronted by the real facts 
of life. Is general semantics in any way concerned with testing the validity of 
its hypotheses concerning language-and-behavior phenomena? Or is it merely 
interested in building up an anecdotal record in support of propositions whose 
basic validities are no longer subject to question? Does general semantics have 
the kind of hypotheses which can be investigated, subjected to experimental 
analysis and restatement, confirmed or disconfirmed in any crucial sense? Or is 
it a closed system, not only ‘beyond science’ but also beyond scientific self- 
scrutiny? 

None of the selections in the “reader” advance beyond a combination of 
“logical,” plus anecdotal, plus bibliographical proof. This is not to say that 
even such “proof” cannot become the basis of much scientific progress. It can. 
(At any rate, the reviewer hopes it can, since he has at times engaged in pre- 
paring quite a bit of such “proof” himself.) But only if it is the first step on 
a long and arduous road through the jungle of data, over the mountains of 
experimentation and across the seas of inference. General semanticists have 
rarely, far too rarely, undertaken this difficult journey; perhaps just frequently 
enough so that the hasty critic who might write “never” (instead of “rarely’’) 
would get caught. 

One author of a selection in Language, Meaning and Maturity does attempt 
to present some original data (pp. 41-52), but it is a half-hearted effort—as 
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though he felt that no one really wanted to see his data anyway. Another author, 


moreover, feels justified in attacking statistical inference, implying that statistics 


run counter to his own supreme interest in the individual (p. 176). It would 
seem that if one must still be anti-statistical, it would at least be best to find a 
1950 rationalization rather than revert to the hackneyed 1925 model. Still 
another author criticizes various psychological, anthropological and sociological 
findings (pp. 252-263), but his « ritique is, like this review, all “armchair stuff” 
and never, not once, has recourse to new data or more advanced inferential or 


analytical tec hniques. 


on NCE, scientists and findings scientific are highly rated and much desired 
in the annals of general semantics, but in what sense is general semantics 
itself a science, its practitioners scientists, or its findings scientific? Is general 
semantics an introduction to the glories of th ntific studies of language-and 
behavior for journalists, poets, novelists, reporters, lawyers, and broadcasters? 
Is general semantics an introduction to metalinguistics for the non-linguist, to 
communication theory for the non-communicatio , the philosophy of 
science for the non-philosopher and the non-scientist? 

If general semantics is a species of ‘people's university’’ or adult education, 
does that free it from acquainting its students with the scientific method and 
from inculcating in them a regard for data, sampling, reliability, validity, re 
finement of hypotheses, etc.? Does general semantics educate predominantly non 
specialist audiences to become serious and effective students or critics either 
of general semantics or of the sciences to which general semantics introduces 
them? Can general semantics progress beyond the anecdotalism of Korzybski 
and Whorf (both truly outstanding men) when mustering data? Can scientists 
in-training look with respect upon the methods and findings of general s¢ 
mantics? There is regrettably little in this volume which might lead one to hope 
for an affirmative reply to these questions 

There seems to be a deleterious atmosphere-effect in operation within the 
domain of general semantics. Certainly some of the contributors to Language, 
Meaning and Maturity are top-ranking scientists with well-deserved reputations 
in their respective fields Rapoport, Carl Rogers, and Wendell Johnson (to 
mention only the most obvious ones) know very well the difference between 
science and popular science; between experimental demonstration and logical 
argument; between data and anecdotes; between shoring up theories and re 
fining or reformulating hypotheses; between an introduction and a summary or 
conclusion. How then shall we explain the fact that in Language, Meaning and 
Maturity they overlook all of these distinctions to a degree never encountered 
in their own articles which appear in scientific journals or in their own texts 


intended for scientific colleagues or students? Are they writing here for a differ- 
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ent audience? Most probably. But this audience, too, can be taught to appreciate 
the distinctions which the scientist actually makes. 

This last point obviously relates to the previous one, for unless general se- 
mantics becomes wholeheartedly concerned with all of these matters, it can ex- 
pect to progress little beyond its present popular scientific status or its present 
diffuse content. 


Is General Semantics Above the Law? 


— NEED for indexing and extensionalizing the words we use is one of the 
hypotheses of general semantics. Various desirable outcomes are posited as 
the necessary and natural result of such procedures. Furthermore, general se- 
manticists are quick to point to the confusion to which others are prone when 
they disregard indexing or extensionalization, as well as when they are careless 
about levels of abstraction, when they confuse words with the things repre- 
sented by them, when they use labels as if they encompassed all of the complex 
subtleties of reality, etc. These are the insights which Korzybski offered to man- 
kind; his followers continue to invoke them fervently and reverently. Many of 
the selections in Language, Meaning and Maturity make reference to them. Fre- 
quently the reference will be introduced quite early in the article as though a 
necessary formality were being discharged. At other times, a footnote or a very 
tangential association is utilized in order to utter the password which proves 
one’s faithfulness to the great tradition. There is, of course, a tendency toward 
ritual in all fraternities, the scientific brotherhoods not excluded. In general 
semantics the pilgrimage to the shrine of the Great White Father continues.! 

This point is raised here in a different connection however. The issue seems 
to be whether members of the fraternity should be expected to apply to their 
own conduct those same rules which they commend to the attention of the un- 
initiated, Let us take a term frequently employed by general semanticists: 
“communication.” This is the peg upon which quite a few selections are hung 
- and if there ever was a word which sorely needed indexing and extensionaliza- 
tion, this is it. As things stand, ‘communication’ is worked to a meaningless 
death. The word “human’”’ is also ill-treated. Certain phenomena, it seems, are 
“uniquely human,” others are “really human,” and still others are merely 
“human,” “Human” begins to mean anything praiseworthy, desirable, ethical, 
rational, creative, healthy or good that authors happen to be writing about. 
Most authors bow to indexing, prescribe it for others, and then behave as though 
it were a nasty medicine in their own case. Irving J. Lee is one of the very few 
with the courage to heed the sage advice, ‘Physician, heal thyself.’ His lone 


efforts at indexing the term “understanding” are all the more striking evidence 


1 There also seems to be an interlocking directorate within the movement so that 
contributors to Language, Meaning and Maturity all seem to have read a number of 
basic books (which they list) and to quote each other. 
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that this habit is honored more in the breach than in the observance by general 
semanticists themselves. 
Or take “demonology.” General semanticists have taught the public that 


labels can inhibit thought and inquiry by becoming scare-words, red-herrings, 


substitutes for thought. However, general semantics itself has quite a demonol- 


ogy. In general semantics aristotelianism is frequently presented as a perversion 
which, in and of itself, should have been sufficient to bring the world to an 
even worse condition than its current sad state of affairs. Being enamored of 
words, general semanticists proclaim, may prove an insuperable handicap to 
the study of the true conceptual or behavioral discriminanda which words 
symbolize. Nevertheless, general semanticists themselves are prone to enshrine 
words and phrases and they often use them as if they were passwords which 
could literally open doors. The selection from Korzybski’s writings suffers 
particularly from this malady. It is a sad thing to say, but his is easily the most 
pompously-worded, horn-tooting, amateur-night scientism of them all! He might 
serve present-day students as an object lesson of what happens to a scientist 
when his breathless haste to save the world comes to dominate his scientific 
obligations. 


es the foregoing criticisms have also become a bit too breathless. After 
all, there is something to be said for general semantics, just as there is a 
good deal to be said for Language, Meaning and Maturity. Wendell Johnson 
and B. L. Whorf are always delightful to read and provocatively worth read- 
ing. Weller Embler (‘Metaphor and Social Belief’) and Donald Schwartz 
(‘General Semantics and the Reporter's Job’’) both provide unexpected pleasure 

unexpected, at least to this reviewer, since he had not had the previous good 
fortune to encounter their fine prose or their keen thoughts. Dr. Russell Meyer's 
selection, ‘* ‘Reality’ and ‘Unreality’, can be recommended to the most scientific 
ally sophisticated and especially to those general semanticists who insist that they 
have hit upon the “real’’ problem or the “real” solution. Raymond Rogers’ offer- 
ing (“The Gonks and the Tiger’) is not only delightfully humorous but also 
amazingly perspicacious with respect to the psychology of social stereotyping.* 
This is really an excellent piece of painless but accurate popularization. 

Thus, if Language, Meaning and Maturity is not the reader in general 
semantics which will bold (though it may well attract) the attention of those 
most likely to become language-and-behavior specialists, it can serve to whet 
appetites as well as to enlighten and entertain many readers from diverse back- 


grounds. Perhaps this is all that one should expect from Language, Meaning 


2It is all the more pity, therefore, that the editor begrudges us in the final (6th) 
part of Language, Meaning and Maturity (in which Rogers’ essay appears) those few 
comments concerning each contributor which are so regularly and so helpfully presented 
in connection with the authors of selections appearing in the first five parts 
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and Maturity. If that be the case, it will undoubtedly serve its purpose extremely 
well, 

And general semantics—what about it? It, too, probably serves its function 
well enough, It awakens the interest of laymen and scholars from many different 
fields in language phenomena. It relates the emphases and findings of many 
disciplines. It frequently selects areas of particularly crucial development and 
introduces them to a public which might not otherwise learn about or understand 
them. This, perhaps, is the uniqueness of general semantics; its integration of 
topics, areas and publics. This task it manages well and Language, Meaning and 
Maturity is worthy testimony to that fact. 


er reviewer enjoyed Language, Meaning and Maturity (and, as is probably 
obvious, he also enjoyed the writing of this review). He is sure that many 
others will enjoy this handsome volume as much, if not more. Nevertheless, he 
will continue to hope that general semantics might come to compete and interact 
on a more equitable footing with the. various sciences dealing with language 
phenomena. There és a need for scientific, cross-disciplinary research in language 
and social behavior and, whatever we may call such a field (this reviewer favors 
“social psycholinguistics”), it still is in need of a reader. 


JOSHUA A, FISHMAN * 


Daddy Knows Best 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND, FROM BURKE TO SANTAYANA, by Russell Kirk. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. 458 pp. $6.50. 

A PROGRAM FOR CONSERVATIVES, by Russell Kirk. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1954, 325 pp. $4. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: AN Essay IN DEFINITION, by Russell Kirk. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1955. 210 pp. $3.75. 


M" attention has been devoted recently to a revival of something called 
“conservative thought.” This essay deals with one of the leading exponents 
of such thought, Russell Kirk. Kirk has written three books in this field. The 
first is The Conservative Mind, from Burke to Santayana, a useful treatment of 
a rather neglected aspect of English and American intellectual history, in which 
Edmund Burke is regarded as the outstanding spokesman of conservatism. The 


second, A Program for Conservatives, tries to diagnose the problems of con- 
temporary society in terms of conservative principles. Much of this book turns 
out to be criticism of David Riesman, with supplementary criticism of Dewey, 
* Research Associate, College Entrance Examination Board, and Research Associate 
and Lecturer, Department of Psychology, The City College of New York. 
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Veblen, and Kinsey. The most recent work is Academic Freedom: An Essay in 
Definition, a rather detailed application of Kirk's position to a problem of con- 
siderable current interest. All three works were published by Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago. 

In the early pages of The Conservative Mind, Kirk has conveniently listed 
six fundamental “canons” of conservative thought 


1. Belief that a divine intent rules sox iety as well as conscience, forging an 
eternal chain of right and duty which links great and obscure, living and dead 

2. Affection for the proliferating variety and mystery of traditional life, as 
distinguished from the narrowing uniformity and equalitarianism and utilitarian 
aims of most radical systems. 

3. Conviction that civilized society requires orders and classes. 

i. Persuasion that property and freedom are inseparably connected, and that 
economic levelling is not economic progress. 

5. Faith in prescription and distrust of SO} histers and calculators 

6. Recognition that change and reform are not identical, and that innova 
tion is a devouring conflagration more often than it is a torch of progress. So- 


ciety must alter . . . but Providence is the proper instrument for change 


It appears that most other contemporary s ed conservatives would be in 


basic agreement with these beliefs. Rossiter nstance, lists 21 principles of 


conservatism, including the natural inequality of men, the inevitability of social 
classes, the need for a ruling and serving aristocracy, the prime importance of 


private property, the indispensability and sanctity of inherited institutions, values, 


symbols, and rituals, and the essential role of religious feeling in man and 


organized religion in society. 


K IRK is disturbed at many things going on in the contemporary world. There 


is surely ground for such concern, and there are few so insensitive as not 


») 


to share some of it. His concern is more sweeping than that of most critics, how 
ever, and his diagnosis has far-reaching implications: civilization itself is in great 
danger of total disintegration because men have abandoned God, tradition, and 
a social order based on natural differences among men, in favor of secularism, 
humanism, and democracy. 

Perhaps Kirk's chief worry is about the declining role of tradition in the 


guidance of our affairs. The dominant theme of his work is that we have es aped 


from traditional values and practices in education, government, social system, 
leisure time activities, etc. Doubtless the role of tradition has declined. Yet, 
here Kirk misses a fundamental point: that tradition, as such, at least in a com- 
plex society, can never be an effective guide to action, because it contains too 
much. The total body of past tradition is a very heterogeneous mass of ideas, so 


complex that one could probably justify any conc ivable action by reference to 
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some phase of that tradition. What Kirk has done is to select certain segments of 
the Anglo-Saxon branch of that tradition which fit in with his personal system 
of values and present them to us as a philosophical-historical position. ( Although 
he cites English and American writers almost exclusively, his general point of 
view is one which seems to have been most highly developed in German 
thought.) He offers us no basis for choosing one part of our tradition rather 
than another. Indeed, what basis is there? Any attempt to use science as a means 
for evaluating the adequacy of our beliefs, or to apply a scientific approach to 
socially significant problems, is rejected as ‘‘scientism.’’ (The use of this word, 
“'scientism,” is interesting and of course not confined to Kirk. Apparently it 
means the use of a scientific approach in fields where one does not like its possible 
consequences or where it might encroach on some previously existing academic 
specialty. ) 

This point can be pushed one step further. Kirk represents a point of view 
the core of which is a complex of literary-religious values. These values may be 
less attractive to many persons today than they once were. The reasons for their 
declining popularity are perhaps two: first, the apparent functional inadequacy 
of these values in a world of potential material plenty, high mobility, widespread 
literacy, and a high level of education. In other words, these values don’t seem 
to work well; they don’t produce a sense of satisfaction. Secondly, there is the 
intellectual inadequacy of these values in the light of expanding scientific knowl- 
edge about the human organism, social organization, cultural change, and the 
variety of value-systems which have been found satisfactory at other times and 
places. In other words, we aren't willing to accept this particular point of view 
as somehow inherently more correct than any other, because we see too much 
evidence to the contrary. Kirk, of course, has little use for scientific evidence. 
One will search the pages of these three books carefully without finding any 
more reference to biology, psychology, sociology, or anthropology than an occa- 
sional derogatory remark. 

How, then, can Kirk hope to gain the acceptance of others for his point of 
view? Science is rejected as an intellectual arbiter. Logic alone will not do, be- 
cause his basic assumptions (e.g., the necessity for faith) cannot be demon- 
strated by logic but only serve as axioms from which other statements may be 
derived. Rationality, we are frequently reminded, is not enough. Kirk can only 
hope that his position will correspond with already existing beliefs (perhaps 
existing in quite inarticulate form) in his readers. However, the reader must not 
seek to analyze these beliefs critically, for this would place him outside the 
bounds of the conservative mind. The necessity for the belief that a divine intent 
rules society must be accepted by the conservative as a basic postulate of his 
thought; to analyze the necessity for this belief is to take the detested secular, 
“scientistic’ approach. (This is a limitation of any set of ideas based on ‘‘faith,” 
not confined to Kirk.) 
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— of Kirk’s worries is the ‘appetites and tastes of the masses.’” These 
have always been deplorable from the intellectual’s point of view, but we 
have no reason to suppose that they are worse now than at any time in the past 
Today people may read comic books, but formerly they read nothing. Today the 
objects of their interest may shift rapidly, because of the influence of mass 
agencies of communication, whereas formerly their interests were both more 
stable and more restricted, but probably no more valid or enlightened. 

Actually, Kirk’s beliefs are probably much more closely allied with the 
“mass mind,” which he professes to detest, than are the contrasting beliefs of 
“liberals."" The average citizen, with a moderate amount of education, would 
tend to agree with many of Kirk's six basic postulates. Only rarely does the 
questioning spirit of the liberal become important at the mass level, although 
it is usually one of the aims of the liberal to spread that spirit as far as possible. 
Conservatism is largely concentrated in the ‘‘mass mind” and finds its most fre- 
quent expression in publications directed at that audience. (One thinks of The 
Readers’ Digest and Saturday Evening Post.) Kirk's ideology might be regarded 
as largely a rationalization of certain traditional components of the ‘‘mass mind,”’ 
as well as of a core of literary-religious values which is a higher-level expression 
of the same world-view. Sociologically, it might be regarded also as a defense of 
a social class system which includes a leisure-class aristocracy, basing its superior 
position on alleged divine intent and on actual control of the traditions and 
symbols of the social order, through its key position in educational and religious 
institutions. Any general intellectual acceptance of this ideology is probably de- 
pendent on the existence of such a social structure; fortunately, the development 
of such a condition in the near future does not seem very likely. 

Kirk is concerned, of course, about the totalitarian states of the twentieth 
century, which he seems to regard as an outgrowth of secularism. Actually the 
totalitarian state functions on a very conservative principle: keep the masses 
obedient by belief in divine sanction for the existing state of affairs and by the 
manipulation of symbols to influence their behavior. (Where necessary, the 
manipulation may be more direct and brutal, less symbolic). These have been 


basic rules of procedure for all complex political organizations, except the 


democratic ones, where their influence has been at least mitigated by a belief 


in the possibility of (a) reason as a means for reaching sufficient agreement to 
assure political stability and (b) science as a means for discovering solutions 
to problems. If the modern authoritarian society seems worse than the medieval 
(which conservatives often seem to admire), it is largely because it has available 
new means of communication (produced by science, to be sure) which enable 
it to pursue its basically conservative aims more completely and efficiently. In his 
view that divine intent rules society, Kirk is in agreement with the justifiers 
of all authoritarian states 

Much of Kirk's discussion of academic freedom is interesting, especially 
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as it deals with specific cases which have received little attention elsewhere. 
But his analysis is something like this: The chief justification of academic free- 
dom is that teachers are “bearers of the word,” dedicated to a supernatural 
truth; academic freedom was greater in medieval universities than in any before 
or since, because of their existence in a Christian framework, because scholars 
agreed on basic truths. Reading this, one wonders what freedom means—what 
has happened to the concept that freedom to differ is included in the term 
“freedom’’? If all teachers today agreed to accept a given political-economic- 
religious framework, there might be no “problem” of academic freedom, but 
neither would there be any freedom that would be distinguishable from non- 
freedom. 

Perhaps this approach to academic freedom is typical of the conservative 
approach in other areas: the problem is ‘solved’ by creating conditions under 
which awareness of it would not exist. There is no problem of social conflict 
if we all do the bidding of our social superiors. 

There are several other specific points in Kirk's work which are indicative 
of his general position, although perhaps not as fundamental as those already 
mentioned. He maintains that authority and justice must have a religious basis; 
that freedom and learning are derived from religion; that man is nothing if not 
made in the image of God. Much of this is only symbol-worship. Part of man’s 
intellectual creation is regarded as having a wholly different character from the 
rest, and all the rest must be interpreted in terms of it. There are few if any 
data to support such statements. A similar lack of data does not prevent Kirk 
from saying that art and beauty have been declining since the time of Burke. He 
maintains, by the way, that there is no such thing as folk art or lore—these are 
just cheap imitations of the products of the superior classes. 

Among the indices of our decay, Kirk cites the increase of crime, the suicide 
rate, and the incidence of “madness and neurosis.’ He is not deterred by the 
great difficulty of determining whether there has been an actual increase in such 
phenomena, It may be that our definitions have changed. (Kirk usually resolves 
questions of definition by etymology, apparently having little use for more mod- 
ern approaches to meaning.) It is certainly true that a higher percentage of cases 
are recorded in official statistics now than in the eighteenth century, with which 
comparisons are often made. It may even be that a person is safer from attack 
on the streets of London now than in the time of Burke. Another index of our 
degeneration is “sexual promiscuity and perversion.” The affection for variety 
which is listed as one of the canons of conservative thought apparently does not 
extend to sexual behavior. A declining birth rate is alleged to be partly a result 
of a will to annihilation. 

Kirk may be on somewhat safer ground when he describes a decline in the 
sense of community. On this point he parts company with the “rugged individ- 
ualists’” who also claim the label of conservatism. A lack of a sense of ‘‘belong- 
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ing” has been regarded by many persons as related to some behavior difficulties 
and social problems, but it hardly follows that such a sense of belonging must 


be based on the particular kind of belief that Kirk prescribes, 


7 are the causes of the present “resurgence” (a favorite word among 
those sympathetic with it) of conservative thought? Its exponents include 
Bernard Iddings Bell, F. A. Hayek, William Ernest Hocking, Alan Valentine, 
A. H. Hobbs, Peter Viereck, Richard Weaver, Clinton Rossiter. There are differ- 
ences among these writers, of course. Kirk gives less attention to economic 
matters than some of them. Politically, their favorite is Robert A. Taft, although 
Hoover and Eisenhower are also found congenial. Is it a reaction to modern 
totalitarian societies? These, as mentioned previously, are basically conservative 
in their goals, although they may use scientific techniques to promote their ends. 
Is it related to disillusionment at the failure of liberalism (again allowing this 
word to stand momentarily for the general complex of ideas basically in con 
trast with conservatism, as discussed here) to contribute as much or as rapidly 
to human happiness as its exponents hoped? This may account for popular inter- 
est in conservatism, although none of the persons mentioned above, so far as 
I know, ever really accepted the goals or methods of liberalism. For them, the 
goals of the liberals (happiness, democracy, achievement, progress, etc.) were 
always, at best, means t promote a divinely ordained pattern of affairs, or, 
more often, false goals which men should not be pursuing at all. There have 
been several well-known cases of believers in communism becoming equally 
devout believers in alternative ideologies. But those who are basically liberal in 
outlook do not seem to shift so readily. Is the popularity of conservative ideas 
related to economic conditions? I do not suggest that such questions as these are 
directly related to the validity of the conservative position, but they pose inter 
esting questions for investigation. Kirk suggests that the shift to conservative 
thought has a supernatural basis, but let that pass 

One gets the impression from reading Kirk that he is unable to stand doubt 
and uncertainty. He cannot stand the thought that man is alone in the universe, 
dependent on himself for whatever he makes of life, within the limitations of his 
biological nature and the make-up of the world around him. He has a need for 
absolutes, a need to believe. Psychologically, the content of the belief is relatively 
unimportant; socially, it makes a lot of difference. Kirk's beliefs, if they could 
be accepted and acted upon, would probably lead us to a sum} le folk so icty, 
governed by status and tradition, short in the amenities of life which Kirk (along 
with the rest of us) desires but which can only be produced by the spirit of 
critical inquiry closely associated with the liberalism, humanism, and science 
which he is unwilling to accept 

ERWIN W. FELLOWS 

Galena, Ohio 
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T IS SAD to learn that Dr. Worth J. Osburn, professor emeritus of the University of 

Washington College of Education, died last March 16. Dr. Osburn, a member of 
ISGS since 1945, founded the university's remedial reading workshop and directed it for 
fifteen years. Since 1920 he wrote 105 published items in the field of education, indicating 
by his titles a wide range of interest—the teaching of history, developing the idea of 
number in the primary grades, the language of relativity, shaping the curriculum for the 
gifted child, etc. 

His friends feel most deeply the loss of his personality, his sense of dedication to 
honest and progressive educational research. Even after he retired from full time work 
in 1948, Dr. Osburn continued with the remedial clinic until last year to conclude his 52 
years as an educator. He was known as an advocate of the phonetic method of teaching 
reading and as an opponent of heavy reliance on word pictures. 

Born in Missouri, Dr. Osburn attended Central College for his A.B., later receiving 
an A.M. at Vanderbilt, a B.S. at the University of Missouri and his Ph.D. at Columbia 
He belonged to Kappa Delta Pi and to numerous other educational organizations; 
professionally he was a Mason and a Democrat. 


less 


Dr. Osburn’s early and sustained interest in applying general semantics to education 
is evident from two publications in ETC.; “What is a Reading Clinic?” (Winter, 1946) 
and “Angyal on Personality,” a review (Summer, 1952). In the first he argued “that 
learning consists largely of growth upward from lower to higher zones of integration,” 
and discounted the importance of teachers’ concern with ‘what adults read and why.” ‘The 
child is not a little man so adult needs apply to him only indirectly. But both adult and 
child need avenues of self-realization.”” His insightful and sympathetic review of Angyal’s 
Foundations for a Science of Personality strongly supported a holistic approach to psy- 
chology which gave full attention to the symbolic components of human behavior. 


ON JUNE 8, at the commencement exercises of the California College of Arts and Crafts 
in Oakland, S. 1. Hayakawa was awarded the degree of Doctor of Fine Arts (honoris 
causa). Dr. Daniel S. Defenbacher, president of the College, cited among the reasons 
for the award the recipient's ‘profound attention to our intellectual welfare through his 
devoted editorship of the excellent journal, ETC.” 


“NEW PATHWAYS IN SEMANTICS” was the title of the lecture series this spring 
co-sponsored by University College, University of Chicago, and the Chicago Chapter of 
ISGS. The following was the program: April 6, “Semantics and the New Behavioral 
Sciences,” Anatol Rapoport, Mental Health Research Institute, University of Michigan; 
April 13, “The Communication Situation: The Language of Gesture,” Ray Birdwhistell, 
University of Louisville; April 27, “The Communication Situation: Tone of Voice and Its 
Meanings,” Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Dean of the School of Languages, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State, Washington, D.C.; May 4, “Semantics and the Philosophy 
of Science,” Robert M. Palter, University of Chicago; May 11, “Semantics and Psycho- 
therapy,’ Charles B. Congdon, M.D., psychiatrist, Chicago. 
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HARRY PARTCH, the experimental composer of Sausal 


to many readers of ETC. when this department, in our Su 


LP recording of his ‘‘Plectra and Percussion Dances: Satyr 


(Gate 5 Ensemble, Box 387, Marin City, California, $7 


Harry Partch composition has now appeared, Oedipus, a 
Ensemble, this time on two 12” LP records ($12.50). | 
music of Oedipus is written for and performed on instru 


79 


vention and manufacture: the kithara, with 72 strings in chi 
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ito, California, was introduced 
mer 1954 issue, described the 
Play Music for Dance Theater” 
50). A new recording of a 
gain performed by the Gate 5 


ike the former composition, the 


ments of Mr. Partch's own in 


wrds of six each; the diamond 


marimba and bass marimba and marimba eroica, all hand-hewn and hand-constructed: 


his harmonic canons, with 44 strings; his adapted versions 
and his ‘‘chromelodeons.” The Oedipus utilize » a fas 
composition, the human voice: the drama of O 

as well as by male and female soloists. Mr. Partch’s new 


interest to three groups: (1) those interested in a new inter 


(2) those interested in new sounds in musi ind (5) th 


limits of their hi-fi phonographic equipment 


AND TALKING OF MUSIC, Claire Austin 
Sacramento, California, has produced a 12” LP r 
When Your Lover Has Gone,” a collection of 
Records, C5002). Accompanying her is Bob Scobey 
along with Barney Kessel (guitar), Stan Wrights: 
Shelly Manne (drums). Album notes for this re 
(also a member of ISGS), well-known to readers of 
in the Winter 1955 issue 


PROFESSOR JAMES J. MARTIN of Nort! 

has sent us the following primary irce mater 

the London Confederation of Rational Reforn 

lished by Josiah Warren at “Modern Times 

Vol. 1, No. 4 (November, 1854), pp. 53-54 

Some of the most prevalent and powerful fa 

the deceptions of language; that is, from the « 

and general terms, in speech and writing, instead of p 
From this cause, the bulk of mankind are, and have ev 


f cello, string bass, and viola, 
greater extent than his tormer 
sung and intoned by a chorus 
recordings are likely to be of 
pretation of Sophocles’ tragedy; 


interested in exploring the 


member of ISGS living in 
popular songs, under the title 
quited love (Contemporary 
(another member of ISGS), 
»). Morty Cobb (bass), and 
written by S. I. Hayakawa 


his attack on popular songs 


le achers Ca llege De Kalb 
ract from Tract No. 1 of 
The Pi dical Letter pub 


Long Island. This is from 


which we advert arise out of 


which people make of vague 


rticular and definite expressions 


tr been, the egregious dupes of 


language; not merely in mistaking rhetorical rhapsodies for logical reasoning, but in 


accepting mental abstractions for realities—words for t 
character and motives of men we should, therefor 
which tells us to look to what they do, rather than 
subject their words to analysis, and be sure the utteret 
to them 

For example, when Members of Parlian 
speak of the prosperity of the working classes 
meaning in their minds, then, than when they 
if by any miraculous accession to power, the w 
of places, it is certain that the former, so far from tl 
would consider themselves absolutely ruined; and 
suicide rather than undergo the hardships they had 
propertied classes speak of ‘the interests of England 
they mean nothing more nor less than the interests of 
opinion, they alone represent England—they alone repres 


hing In judging of the real 
keep in mi he sage maxim 
should also 
attach the same meaning 
d capitalists 
a far different 

own prosperity: because 
mpel an exchange 

i prosperous one 
doubtless commit 
into. Also, when the 

" society, etc., et 
ve" becaus¢ their own 


mt socicty 





ETC.: A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS VOL. XIII, NO. 3 


THE NEW YORK Society for General Semantics has been exceedingly active this season. 
In its “Author Meets the Public” series in March and April, members had the opportunity 
of hearing A. C. Spectorsky, author of The Exurbanites; Wendell Johnson, author of 
People in Quandaries, whose most recent book Your Most Enchanted Listener is soon 
to be reviewed in ETC.; and Stuart Chase, author of Roads to Agreement and many other 
books, who spoke on “General Semantics in a Changing World.’ At a meeting on May 23, 
W. Benton Harrison, vice-president of Sylvania Electric Products and former president 
of NYSGS, spoke on “Using Modern Scientific Method in Everyday Problems’; on 
June 21, John T. Trutter, member of the personnel relations staff of American Tele- 


phone and Telegraph, spoke on “The Application of General Semantics to Management 
Development.” 


THE ELECTION of ISGS Board members has resulted in the re-election to office of 
Wendell Johnson of the University of lowa, past president (1945-47) and Board member 
continuousiy since that time. Elected to three-year terms with Dr. Johnson were Dr. J. S. 
Bois, consulting psychologist, former president (1948-49) of the Canadian Psychological 
Association, and member of the firm of Bois, McCay and Associates, Ltd., of Montreal, 
Quebec; Douglas Campbell, M.D., psychiatrist, of San Francisco; J. Talbot Winchell, of 
South Pasadena, California, author and translator, director of the Los Angeles Chapter 
of ISGS; Dr. William H. Pemberton, consultant in psychology and education, Mill Valley, 
California. Officers for 1956-57, to be selected by mail ballot among the directors, have 
not yet been determined as this issue goes to press. 


SLY WORK AT UNESCO. From “The Lookout” column by Louise Randall. Pierson, 
Santa Monica Evening Outlook, May 3, 1956: “I saw a UNESCO geography book the 
other day that has been used in our schools. It starts right out with a picture of the whole 
world to show the child how small and insignificant this little old U.S.A. is compared 
to all the other countries on the planet. As they say on the radio, ‘Hoddayou like THAT? ”’ 


MRS. SPENCER TRACY, founder and director of the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, 
addressed the wives of delegates to the 41st annual convention of Kiwanis International 
in San Francisco in June. The following are excerpts from an interview with Mrs. Tracy, 
published in the San Francisco Chronicle 

“Parents of deaf children who ‘can't see the child for the deafness’ need as much 
help as their youngsters. . . . The first task, Mrs. Tracy said, was to help parents untie 
their own mental knots in respect to their children. ‘Sometimes parents can't even hear the 


information we give them about their children until they get their own problems straight- 
ened out first.’ 


“Awareness and acceptance of the situation were stressed first, she said, and the 
importance of making the child feel that he is not set apart. ‘Can you imagine what it 
does to a child's personality when members of the family talk to each other all around 
him, and then turn and make gestures at him?’ Mrs. Tracy asked. 

“The clinic aims at reaching parents as early as possible and teaching them that 
learning does not begin when a child is 5 or 6 years old, but when he is born. ‘We don't 
teach sign language—we teach communication,’ she said, ‘and parents are responsible for 
giving a child the love that makes him desire to talk.’ 


“NOTTINGHAM, England, April 18 (Reuters)—British fishmongers have won a legal 
test of their right to call a catfish by a more appetizing name. The court okayed calling 
catfish ‘mock halibut fillet,’ overruling a food inspector.” San Francisco Chronicle, April 
19, 1956. 
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